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ALL-BEMBERG  RAYON  SATIN 


A.  luxurious  new  lingerie  satin  woven  entirely  of 
BemLerg*  rayon  offers  manufacturers  anJ  retailers  tlie  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  mercliandise  fine  quality  garments  at  a  time  wlien  tlie 
upward  surge  of  raw  silL  prices  lias  seriously  disturLed  tlie  mar¬ 
kets  for  silk  and  silk  mixture  fakrics. 

Tke  sensational  new  all-Bemkerg  satin,  incompar- 
akle  for  keauty,  quality  and  value  lias  passed  all  tests  for 
servicea  kility^  witk  excellent  results.  It  kas  unusually  kigk 
tensile  strengtk  and  a  skrinkage  in  tke  finisked  garment  tkat 
is  practically  nil.  It  is  soft,  supple  and  rick -textured,  drapes 
magnificently  and  launders  keautifully. 

Tke  demand  for  Bemkerg  rayon  kas  keen  keavy 
and  sustained.  American  Bemkerg  Corporation  is  making  every 
effort  to  supply  yarns,  kut,  due  to  tke  tremendous  popularity 
of  our  product,  it  kas  keen  utterly  impossikle  to  fill  orders. 
We  ask  your  cooperation  and  patience.  Look  for  tke  lakel 
"made  of  Bemkerg  rayon”. 

S.  Testing  Co.  BS.837 
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The  Price-Marking  Machine 
You've  Waited  For  •  •  •  Does 
A  Better  Job  and  FASTER! 


Here’s  the  machine  you’ve  dreamed  of — now  can  have!  It 


has  every  new  feature  plus  MONARCH  quality!  Handles 
21  different  size  price  tickets.  And  you  don’t  change  rolls 
between  gummed  labels  and  ticket  runs.  Just  flip  a  lever. 
Simply  go  away  and  leave  it,  too,  on  fairly  long  runs,  be¬ 
cause  the  automatic  counter  stops  on  predetermined  dial 
setting.  One  to  S)99.  It’s  not  only  fast  of  itself,  but  it  makes 
child’s  play  of  re-sets.  Really  saves  time.  Operators  love  it 
because  of  its  mechanical  reliability.  Cuts  labor  time  33%. 
Has  MONARCH’S  type  chase  and  "off  the  ribbon’’  print¬ 
ing  features.  VCTHTE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER! 


Monarch  "50"  Hat 
^th  liittoa"  SoloctioN  for 
Tickott  or  Gummod  Labels ! 
f«*fttt  Operator  Action ! 

Cuts  Labor  Costs! 
Aetomatic  "SHUT  OFF" 
CMnterl  Handles  8  Sites  ot 
Kn  Tickets,  4  Sites  ot  String 
Toft  and  9  Sites  of  Gummed 
Labels 


Main  Otice  and  Factory,  214  S.  Ter¬ 
rence  Street.  Dayton,  Ohio  •  Pacific 
Coast  Branch  Factory,  1134  Maple 
Avenue,  Lot  An9elet,  ColHornia  •  Ca¬ 
nadian  Factory,  358-2  Adelaide  St., 
West,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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BUYING  "AT  WHOLESALE"  THROUGH  THE 
GOVERNMENT! 

A  FORM  of  trade  diversion  which  may  become 
increasingly  serious  is  one  which  springs  from 
the  projects  of  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment.  Reports  come  to  us  that  where  certain  large 
government  projects  are  under  way  it  is  the  practice 
of  some  of  those  in  charge  of  such  work  to  issue 
requisitions  upon  various  wholesale  concerns  so  that 
employees  of  such  projects  may  buy  at  wholesale. 

We  learn  that  in  this  way  large  numbers  of  re¬ 
frigerator  sales  are  made  outside  of  retail  establish¬ 
ments  and  that  in  some  cases  these  government  re¬ 
quisitions  are  made  out  for  as  small  a  purchase  as  a 
box  of  shotgun  shells. 

The  wholesalers  in  such  cases  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  turn  down  a  requisition  of  the  United 
States  government. 

In  some  instances  retail  organizations  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  question  with  men  in  charge  of  govern¬ 
ment  projects  and  have  been  met  with  some  such 
statement  as — "Oh,  we  always  like  to  help  our  em¬ 
ployees  buy  things  as  reasonably  as  possible."  You 
see.  they  are  big  and  broad  and  generous — at  your 
expense! 

Here  is  an  entirely  unwarranted  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  competition  with  the  business  enterprise  of  its 
citizens  which  should  be  brought  to  a  prompt  close. 

Business — and  retail  business — is  taxed  to  pay  the 
cost  of  these  government  projects  and  the  simplest 
sense  of  fair  play  should  insure  that  they  shall  not 
be  used  to  undermine  and  destroy  private  enterprise. 

If  you  have  had  occasion  to  notice  this  sort  of 
thing  in  your  locality  give  us  the  facts.  We  will  try 
to  present  the  matter  effectively  to  those  higher  up 
in  the  conduct  of  government  projects. 


"SIX  GOLDEN  MONTHS"  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

A  MAN  who  is  very  highly  placed  in  the  councils 
of  government  where  decisions  are  being 
made  in  the  matter  of  National  Defense  told 
us  a  few  days  ago:  "I  figure  that  we  have  six  golden 
months  in  which  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  our  Nation¬ 
al  Defense  effort.  If  we  waste  those  months  it  will 
be  a  serious  matter." 

This  man  is  one  in  whom  business  may  place  full 
confidence.  He  is  not  a  politician  and  he  is  not  an 
alarmist.  He  is  a  man  who  has  dropped  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  and  is  doing  a  tremendously  vital  job  for 
the  government.  He  is  where  he  can  see  what  is 
going  on  and  he  is  far  from  happy  over  the  progress 
which  is  being  made. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  man  for  one  moment 
thinks  that  at  the  end  of  six  months  we  shall  be  at 
war.  As  I  understand  his  position  he  believes  the 
surest  way  to  the  maintenance  of  our  peace  is  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  whatever  emergency  may  arise. 
He  thinks  the  next  six  months  are  golden  because  he 
realizes  how  long  a  period  must  elapse  before  the 
armies  and  the  ships,  the  big  guns  and  the  mechan¬ 
ized  units  which  now  are  being  contracted  for  will 
become  a  matter  of  actual  fact.  Therefore  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  next  six  months  shall 
see  the  inevitable  confusion  and  the  planning  at 
cross  purposes,  the  divisions  of  opinion,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  which  may  prove  obstacles  to  real  progress 
cleared  aside  and  the  nation  moving  forward  with 
inexorable  purpose  to  a  Defense  program  which  will 
make  our  country  impregnable. 

"How  are  things  going  in  Washington?"  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  and  frequent  question.  There  appear  to  be 
several  answers.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
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fense  in  their  obvious  desire  to  make  ail  seem  as 
merry  as  a  wedding  bell,  appear  to  be  answering 
that  question  a  bit  too  optimistically.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  many  who  are  perhaps  altogether  too 
pessimistic.  These  latter  seem  to  believe  that  noth¬ 
ing  has  yet  been  achieved  and  that  the  situation  is 
hopeless. 

The  true  facts  seem  to  be  that  until  one  gets  into 
it  it  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  the  magnitude  of 
the  job  which  lies  ahead  and  that  at  the  beginning  it 
is  too  much  to  hope  that  there  will  not  be  crossing 
wires  and  confusion.  As  we  have  several  times 
pointed  out,  the  philosophy  of  the  United  States  and 
its  leaders  is  peace,  not  war.  Democracies  move 
slowly. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  real  progress  is  being  made 
but  that  an  initial  progress  which  could  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  recognition  of  the  nation's  need 
would  under  any  circumstances  be  impossible.  The 
really  important  question  is  whether  the  first  con¬ 
fusions  are  being  cleared  up  and  whether  or  not  a 
plan  of  organization  is  emerging  from  the  fog  which 
will  Insure  an  ever-accelerating  speed  and  accuracy. 

We  believe  also  it  should  be  recognized  that  any 
head  of  a  great  industry  who  may  be  drafted  for 
government  service  must  for  at  least  a  period  of  time 
feel  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  In  his  own  business  he 
is  reinforced  by  a  great  organization,  with  executives 
who  have  been  trained  to  know  his  methods  and  who 
can  be  called  upon  with  the  sure  knowledge  that  they 
will  execute  what  he  has  approved  in  the  way  in 
which  he  wants  it  done.  When  such  a  man  is  lifted 
out  of  his  own  organization  he  retains,  of  course, 
those  qualities  of  judgment  and  the  experience  which 
have  made  him  necessary  to  his  own  business,  but 
until  he  has  succeeded  in  building  a  new  organization 
in  his  government  job  somewhat  comparable  to  the 
one  he  has  left  behind  him  he  is  at  a  great  disad¬ 
vantage. 

This  situation,  however,  can  hardly  be  avoided  at 
the  beginning.  If  it  does  not  gradually  correct  itself, 
then  things  take  on  a  really  serious  aspect.  There 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  making 
fair  progress  through  this  initial  difficulty.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  men  who  have  responded  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  call  would  seem  to  be  a  guarantee  of  that 
result. 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AND  THE  RETAILER 

IT  did  not  require  a  trip  which  we  recently  made  to 
Washington  to  cause  us  to  realize  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Advisory  Commission — with  one  possi¬ 
ble  exception — are  not  giving  much  thought  to  retail¬ 
ers.  They,  of  course,  do  not  yet  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  contributions  which  retailers  can  make 
to  the  Defense  program. 

The  folks  in  Washington  now  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  huge  quantities  of  basic  materials,  the  letting  of 
great  contracts  for  implements  of  defense  and  the 
recruiting  of  men  for  service  in  the  army  and  the 
navy.  If  anyone  tried  to  tell  them  now  that  retailing 
is  important  in  the  defense  plans  they  would  hardly 
believe  it. 

And  yet  as  plans  progress  the  officials  are  likely  to 
find  that  retail  distribution  in  this  emergency  is  just 
as  important  as  the  mortar  which  binds  together  the 
great  blocks  of  which  the  government  buildings  are 
composed. 

Because  at  present  we  are  not  included  in  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  those  who  are  charged  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  defense  plans,  we  are  enabled  to  view 
the  situation  with  more  of  detachment  than  would  be 
possible  if  we  were  engaged  in  the  heavy  industries 
which  must  be  relied  upon  to  produce  guns  and  arma¬ 
ment  and  tanks  and  airplanes. 

And  so — looking  at  the  problem  with  keenest  in- 
trest  and  with  eagerness  to  help,  but  with  some  of 
that  detachment  which  is  possible  to  us — we  may  be 
able  to  see  some  things  which  perhaps  are  a  bit  too 
close  for  the  big  men  in  Washington  to  see. 

One  of  these  things  is  the  matter  of  organization. 
We  know  that  organization  is  simply  the  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement  of  tasks  to  be  performed,  and  of  men 
and  women  to  perform  them,  in  such  way  as  will 
insure  the  swiftest  and  most  effective  transmission  of 
the  impact  of  management. 

Good  organization  is  more  than  a  chart  on  the 
wall.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  sense  practicality  em¬ 
ployed  so  that  each  division  of  effort  may  be  most 
effective  and  may  be  coordinated  with  all  others  into 
a  sweet  and  smooth-running  machine.  To  work  with¬ 
out  proper  organization,  to  allow  one  division  to  get 
into  the  way  of  another  is  as  serious  as  it  would  be 
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to  have  the  piston  rods  in  a  motor  interfering  with 
each  other. 

Any  man  of  experience  set  to  organize  any  great 
enterprise  would  look  first  of  all  to  natural  divisions 
of  his  problem  for  a  hint  as  to  how  he  should 
organize. 

In  this  serious  business  of  Defense  Preparation 
there  are  many  natural  divisions  and  some  of  these 
are  being  followed,  as,  for  example,  the  allocation 
of  responsibility  for  materials  to  one  member  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fense,  and  production  to  another,  etc.  This,  of  course, 
is  proper  procedure,  but  there  is  a  dividing  line  which 
lies  farther  back  than  such  things  as  these.  Let  me 
see  whether  I  can  make  it  clear. 

The  normal  condition  of  our  nation  is  peace.  The 
need  of  preparing  for  war  is  an  emergency.  Our 
production  of  goods  and  services  has  been  almost 
wholly  for  peace.  Some  90  or  95  percent  of  all  that 
we  produce  normally  is  consumed  domestically  by 
our  civilian  population.  Our  over-all  exportable  sur¬ 
plus  does  not  run  more  than  10  percent  of  our  pro¬ 
duction,  although  in  some  lines  it  is  very  much  more 
than  in  others. 

Now  we  are  faced  by  the  need  of  preparing 
against  the  possibility  of  aggression  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  find  it  necessary  to  take  a  substantial  slice 
of  our  production  for  its  own  use.  That  will  mean 
that,  initially  at  least  and  until  idle  labor  and  plant 
can  be  brought  into  operation,  the  civilian  population 
must  give  up  something  to  the  Government.  The  same 
amount  of  goods  and  services  formerly  available  to 
the  civil  population  will  not  now  be  at  their  command. 

This  suggests  at  once  two  problems  which  are  the 
natural  divisions  of  our  task.  They  are  the  need  of 
providing  those  industries  which  are  to  produce  the 
things  necessary  for  preparedness  with  all  that  they 
require  in  the  way  of  materials,  labor,  transportation 
and  finances  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
need  of  conserving  in  the’  use  of  these  things  for 
ordinary  purposes. 

As  the  preparedness  effort  progresses,  if  the  emer¬ 
gency  warrants,  undoubtedly  the  authorities  will  set 
up  a  division  on  these  lines  either  by  a  classification 
of  "essential"  and  "non-essential"  industries  or 
through  the  issuance  of  "priorities"  which  will  give 
the  defense  industries  what  they  need  and  allow 
other  lines  of  enterprise  to  do  the  best  they  can. 

Any  attempt  to  classify  industries  as  "essential" 
or  "non-essential"  would  be  unfortunate.  Such  a 
classification,  of  course,  would  refer  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  government  would  have  direct  need  of 
one  type  of  industry  and  no  need  of  another.  How¬ 
ever,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  morale  of  the 
general  public  is  just  as  important  as  cannon  and 


armament  to  the  defense  needs.  Also  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  pay  for  all  these  defense  preparations  only 
by  taxing  the  people.  Borrowings,  if  they  ultimately 
are  to  be  paid,  are  simply  a  delayed  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion. 

Thus  it  should  be  apparent  that  no  industry  is  in 
fact  a  "non-essential"  industry.  If  its  product  is  a 
luxury  for  the  use  of  the  wealthy,  the  production  of 
it  is  nevertheless  an  essential  for  the  men  and  women 
who  make  their  livings  out  of  that  industry  and  it  is 
an  essential  to  the  government  when  the  tax  gather¬ 
ings  take  place. 

In  our  opinion  tho  Govommont  would  do  woU  to 
rocognixo  that  all  typos  of  businoss  ontorpriso  aro 
ossontial  and  in  making  tho  division  botwoon  thoso 
industrios  upon  which  tho  proparodnoss  campaign 
must  diroctly  roly  and  othors  in  which  consorvotion 
should  bo  tho  aim,  thoro  should  bo  a  Board  of  Dofonso 
Industrios.  This  would  bo  comparablo  to  tho  War  In¬ 
dustrios  Board  of  tho  lato  war.  Hoading  up  to  it 
should  bo  four  coordinoto  sub-divisions  roprosonting 
Matorials,  Labor,  Manufacturo  and  Financo. 

Thoro  should  likowiso  bo  a  Dofonso  Consorvotion 
Board  to  which  thoro  should  hood  up  throo  coordi- 
nato  sub-divisions  as  follows:  Consumor  Goods  Manu- 
facturors.  Distribution  and  Consumors. 

Agriculture,  Mining  etc.  should  be  represented  by 
another  Board,  or  Boards. 

Some  such  plan  as  this  would  permit  each  impor¬ 
tant  division  of  our  economic  life  to  take  its  proper 
place  in  the  important  councils  of  the  nation  where 
plans  are  made.  No  important  and  potentially  helpful 
group  would  be  left  outside.  To  each  group  its  rep¬ 
resentatives  could  pass  down  the  decisions  and  the 
needs  of  the  preparedness  campaign. 

Without  some  such  all-inclusive  organization  there 
will  be  all  sorts  of  false  starts  in  different  directions 
which  later  will  have  to  be  corrected.  Too  often  in 
such  affairs  the  men  in  charge,  because  they  are 
thinking  only  of  their  immediate  objective,  are  prone 
to  do  things  which  seem  wise  and  necessary  to  them 
but  which  involve  so  much  of  disaster  to  other  impor¬ 
tant  branches  of  enterprise  that  when  the  inevitable 
howl  is  raised  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  a  differ¬ 
ent  course. 

If,  now,  while  things  are  in  the  formative  stage  the 
proper  lines  of  organization  are  laid  down,  so  that 
each  group  may  know  what  is  expected  of  it  and  may 
make  its  contribution  to  the  general  good  without 
fuss  ahd  feathers  the  whole  campaign  will  progress 
more  smoothly  and  effectively  to  its  goal  and  will 
accomplish  it  in  far  less  time. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  those  who  are 
in  command  of  the  situation  can  see  far  enough  to 
take  the  steps  now  which  are  necessary  to  prevent 
confusion  and  dissatisfaction. 
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INTHNATIONAl  SILK  OUIIO,  250  Fifth  Avmiu*,  New  Yetk,  N.  Y. 

Pteos*  send  me  (without  charge)  copies  of  the 
suggestions  and  promotion  material  to  be  sent  out  for 
The  Silk  Porade  to  be  held  notionolly  the  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember  23rd  to  28th. 


INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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A  RETAIL  DEMONSTRATION 
of  Service  Through  Distribution 

By  LEW  HAHN 

The  National  Retail  Demonstraticn  is  scheduled  to  be  featured  by  retailers 
during  the  week  of  Monday,  September  16th,  1940. 

Although  in  some  cities  the  true  significance  of  this  annual  National 
Retail  Demonstration  may  not  yet  have  been  realized,  this  event  is  of 
tremendous  importance  to  the  retail  trades  and  to  the  consumers  whom  the 
stores  serve,  as  well  as  to  the  manufacturers  from  whom  the  stores  buy 
merchandise. 

It  is  of  vast  importance  because  retailing  is  the  final  step  in  all  the  long 
processes  by  which  goods  to  meet  consumer  wants  are  produced  and 
distributed.  Consequently  anything  which  leads  to  a  better  understanding  of 
retail  distribution,  and  of  retailers,  on  the  part  of  the  consuming  public  must 
help  smooth  the  channels  of  distribution  and  thus  promote  employment  and 
prosperity. 

The  social  and  economic  significance  of  retail  distribution  are  so  tremen¬ 
dous  and  far-reaching  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  retailers  themselves 
realize  the  full  import  of  their  functions.  Certainly  few  among  the  public 
from  which  we  draw  our  customers  are  familiar  with  these  aspects  of 
retailing  and  the  majority  probably  would  have  to  say,  if  they  were  pressed 
for  some  sort  of  definition  of  the  retailer,  that  the  retailer,  in  their  eyes,  is 
merely  a  fellow  who  inserts  himself  at  a  point  where  people  must  pass  and 
offers  for  a  higher  price  what  he  has  bought  for  a  lower  one. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  retailer  fills  a  place  of  great  importance 
in  the  social  and  economic  scheme  of  things.  Goods  are  produced  in  all  sorts 
of  out-of-the-way  places  which  are  intended  for  general  public  consumption 
but  they  would  never  reach  that  public  without  the  services  of  retail  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  retailer  must  seek  out  the  places  where  acceptable  goods  are  made. 

He  must  judge  of  their  comparative  value.  He  must  bargain  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  price.  He  must  buy  the  goods  long  in  advance  of  the  need  of  his 
customers  and  provide  storage  space  until  they  are  wanted.  He  must  advertise 
and  announce  the  goods  to  the  public  and  must  sell  them  with  such  service  as 
his  class  of  trade  may  demand. 

The  retailer  must  have  a  fixed  place  for  doing  business  and  to  meet  the 
esthetic  requirements  of  his  trade  he  must  invest  money  in  beautifying  it  and 
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making  it  the  kind  of  place  to  which  his 
customers  will  like  to  come. 

All  this — and  it  is  simply  a  brief  sug¬ 
gestion  of  retail  service — requires  years 
of  experience,  an  abundance  of  good 
nature  which  will  not  wear  thin  no  matter 
how  unreasonable  his  customers  may  be, 
constant  supervision  of  prices,  of  service, 
of  qualities,  of  new  items,  and,  of  course, 
the  investment  of  large  amounts  of  capital. 

Through  the  retailer’s  service  signifi¬ 
cance  is  given  to  all  the  efforts  of  produc¬ 
tion,  transportation  and  fabrication  which 
have  gone  before.  Without  the  retailer, 
or  some  agency  to  perform  the  functions 
which  the  retailer  performs,  all  these 
previous  efforts  would  have  been  in  vain. 

But  let  us  not  assume  that  the  retailer’s 
function  is  merely  to  distribute  goods 
which  others  have  produced.  The  retail¬ 
er,  in  fact,  through  his  long  contacts  with 
his  particular  public  has  learned  the  sort 
of  things  which  that  public  will  want  and 
so  he  has  a  definite  hand  in  shaping  the 
form  and  fashion  of  the  goods  which  are 
produced. 

More,  the  retailer  stimulates  produc¬ 
tion  and  provides  employment  for  folks 
in  many  lines  of  endeavor  by  the  degree 
to  which  he  induces  the  public  to  take  up 
new  things  or  to  use  more  than  perhaps 
they  normally  would.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  as  our  economic  scheme  is  organ¬ 
ized  it  requires  continued  and  increased 
consumption  to  provide  work  for  our 
great  population.  The  retailer’s  work 
stimulates  and  encourages  that  consump¬ 
tion  upon  which  many  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children  are  dependent  for 
their  daily  bread. 

Because  of  these  important  facts  which 
so  seldom  are  realized  it  seems  to  us 
highly  important  and  necessary  that  dur¬ 
ing  one  week  in  the  year  the  general  public 
should  be  asked  to  see  retailing  in  a  light 


which  our  daily  activities  during  the  year 
do  not  invite.  Throughout  all  the  year 
retailers  are  busy  talking  merchandise 
and  price  to  the  public,  and  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  We  do  not  expect  constantly 
to  be  on  parade  or  to  receive  ordinarily 
the  plaudits  of  the  public.  We  just  do 
our  job  and  try  to  earn  enough  dollars  to 
take  care  of  our  own  requirements  and 
keep  the  business  going. 

Once  a  year,  however,  it  is  not  immod¬ 
est  to  say  to  our  public  something  like  the 
following: — “We  retailers  are  rather 
proud  of  the  place  we  fill.  We  are  proud 
that  so  many  of  you  consumers  have  found 
our  service  satisfactory.  We  are  proud  of 
our  stores.  We  know  that  you  built  our 
stores  and  we  are  grateful  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve  you.  During  this  National 
Demonstration  Week  we  should  like  to 
have  you  visit  us.  It  doesn’t  matter 
whether  you  wish  to  buy  goods  just  now. 
We  want  you  to  come  and  look  over  our 
stores.  Everything  is  fresh  and  new.  Our 
stocks  are  fresh  and  interesting.  We  have 
gone  to  a  little  more  than  our  usual  effort 
to  make  our  windows  and  our  advertising 
especially  interesting.  Our  selling  folks 
are  courteous  and  eager  to  serve  you. 
Come  and  look  us  over  and  realize  that 
our  stores  are  good  because  our  city  is 
good.  We  could  not  have  built  good  stores 
in  a  bad  city.  Therefore  we  think  you  too 
can  be  proud  of  the  stores  of  this  city.” 

This  sort  of  thing,  at  least,  will  be  a 
gracious  gesture.  At  most  it  will  have 
tremendous  influence  in  the  building  of 
good  will,  in  the  better  understanding 
which  should  exist  between  the  retailer 
and  the  public. 

Looked  at  this  way,  you  just  can’t  afford 
to  pass  up  the  National  Retail  Demon¬ 
stration;  can  you? 

And  the  dates  are  September  16  and  all 
the  other  days  of  that  week. 
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"wm  1,000 

Communities 

') 

Feature 
National  Retcdl 
Demonstration 
This  Year?” 


Asks  MAJOR  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 
President,  the  Nexnm  Store,  Brooklyn, 
and  Chairman  National  Retail  Demonstration 


IF  the  success  of  the  past  two 
years  is  any  criterion — yes,  they 
will! 

This  is  the  one  week  in  the  year 
when  retailers,  large  and  small, 
from  coast  to  coast,  band  themselves 
together  to  demonstrate  to  the 
American  consumers  that  they  are 
“the  purchasing  agents  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

It  is  a  week  of  “demonstration” 
— a  week  of  “open  house” —  a  week 
of  “frankness” — ^a  week  of  “reveal- 
nient.” 

This  year  National  Retail  Dem¬ 
onstration  Week  will  be  held  from 
September  16th  to  21st.  It  will  be 
participated  in  by  thousands  of 
stores — not  just  the  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  but  the  druggists,  the 


National  Retail  Demonstration! 


grocers,  the  hardware  merchants, 
the  specialty  stores,  and  general 
stores — every  classification  of  re¬ 
tailer  no  matter  what  his  size. 

Its  success  will  be  all  the  greater 
where  there  is  concerted  community 
action  behind  the  “week” — where 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants’  Association  organ¬ 
izes  all  retailers  into  a  vast  city¬ 
wide  committee  for  the  proper  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  “week.” 

It  is  a  “week”  that  will  command 
the  respect  and  interest  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  every  community  if  it  is  well 
organized  and  w'ell  presented 
through  the  pages  of  your  local 
newspapers. 

The  far-seeing  merchant  will  con¬ 
tact  his  Chamber  of  Commerce  or 
local  Merchant’s  .Association  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  urge  upon  him  the  calling 
of  a  committee  this  month  to  lay 
plans  for  the  city-wide  celebration 
of  this  “Retail”  Week. 

When  an  entire  community  takes 
the  people  into  its  confidence  and 
explains  to  them  the  far-reaching 
im|X)rtance  of  the  retailer  as  their 
“purchasing  agent”  the  subsequent 
attitude  of  the  public  toward  those 
retailers  will  result  in  a  more  co¬ 


operative  relationship  and  better 
retail  sales. 

National  Retail  Demonstration 
Week,  this  year,  takes  on  added 
significance  in  view  of  the  fast¬ 
growing  spread  of  the  “consumer 
nrovement”,  and  the  awakening  in¬ 
terest  of  all  consumers  in  the  func¬ 
tions  of  retailing. 

Yes — I  l)elieve  one  thousand  com¬ 
munities  zvill  get  behind  National 
Retail  Demonstration  Week  this 
Septeml)er.  I  believe  that  a  new 
spirit  of  co-operation  is  taking  hold 
of  retailers  everywhere — ^fostered 
by  far-seeing  merchants  who  realize 
that  in  unity  there  is  strength. 

Streamline  your  community’s  “Re¬ 
tail  Demonstration  Week”  this  year 
— and  keep  pounding  the  slogan — 
“Purchasing  agent  of  the  public.” 


National  Retail  Demonstration! 
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Shall  I  tell  you  why  I  am  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  the  National  Retail  Demon¬ 
stration  Week  this  year?  Or— need 
I  tell  you?  But,  listen  I 


AM  only  one  of  1,657,961  retail 
ers  in  the  United  States. 


customers  do  not  know — are  not 
aware  of  what  is  going  on. 


My  pay  roll  is  not  a  big  one —  Alone  I  prevail  nothing, 

but  the  combined  pay  rolls  of  us  all 

are  over  $4,500.0(X),000  a  year.  Alone — 1  have  little  power  to 

demonstrate  my  sincerity,  my  hon¬ 
esty,  my  integrity,  my  purpose,  my 
The  number  of  people  I  employ  j^j^^ls. 

is  small,  but  in  the  aggregate  the 
total  number  employed  by  me  and 
my  fellow  retailers  is  over  4,500,000. 


But  together  with  my  fellow  re¬ 
tailers — ah!  that’s  a  different  storv! 


And  the  earning  jx)wer  of  these 
retail  employees  affects  the  lives  and 
habits  of  over  18,000,000  people  in 
this  land  of  ours. 


There’s  strength  in  unity — there’s 
power  in  concerted  effort — there’s 
convincing  logic  in  the  weight  of 
numbers. 


Therefore,  I  will  join  hands  with 
the  merchant  at  my  elbow,  with  my 
neighbor  across  the  street,  and  with 
the  young  chap  starting  afresh  on 
the  next  block. 

Yes — I  am  conscious  of  it !  I  am 

aware  of  it!  Together  we  will  speak  with  one 

voice — a  loud,  sincere,  convincing 
But — and  here  I  often  ask  myself  voice, 
the  question — “Are  my  customers 
conscious  of  it?” — “Do  they  know?” 

— “Do  they  understand  ?” — “Are 
they  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
one  of  their  purchasing  agents?” — 

“Do  they  fully  appreciate  the  part 
I  play,  small  though  it  may  be?” 

Together — we  can  make  known 
And  time  and  time  again  I  am  the  fact  that  we  really  are — “the 
forced  to  admit  to  myself  that  my  purchasing  agents  of  the  public”. 


I  am  conscious  of  the  part  I  play 
in  the  great  economic  scheme  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 


Together  we  will  reach  many 
ears,  and  prove  to  many  minds  the 
importance  of  the  part  we  play  in 
the  life  of  the  community  in  which 
we  live. 


Ewing  Galloway  Photo* 
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"I  Am  the  Customer” 

I  want  to  know.  There  are  so  many 
things  that  have  not  been  explained 
to  me.  Propagandists  have  confused 
my  mind.  I  want  to  know  the  truth. 


W  HAT  is  a  retailer? 

The  nanie  is  not  common  to  me — 
for  I  call  the  place  where  I  buy — 
“The  drug  store" — “the  grocer” — 
“the  department  store.” 

Tell  me — what  is  the  broad  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  “retailing?" 

Is  he  a  “retailer” — this  obliging 
little  man  who  lays  the  morning 
paper  on  my  door-step? 

Tell  me — is  she  a  “retailer” — the 
little  widow  with  the  corset  shop 
across  the  way? 

Tell  me — is  my  grocer  a  retailer 
as  well  as  my  favorite  department 
store? 


Tell  me — why  do  things,  often 
cost  so  much  ?  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand. 


It  is  because  of  advertising? 

Is  it  because  I  demand  and  re¬ 
ceive  such  services  as  delivery, 
credit,  time  payments,  phone  order 
services  ? 


It  is  because  my  favorite  store 
pays  a  decent,  living  wage? 

Is  it  because  of  taxes? 


Tell  me  about  tliese  things! 

Take  me  into  your  confidence, 
and  explain  these  things. 

Invite  me  into  your  inner  sanc¬ 
tum  and  explain  your  problems  to 
me.  Tell  me  about  your  plans  for 
the  future.  Tell  me  about  your  em¬ 
ployees  and  how  you  treat  them. 

Shcjw  me  how  your  store  oper¬ 
ates. 

Explain  to  me  why,  in  the  great 
department  stores,  there  are  only 
43  per  cent  of  your  people  selling, 
and  57  per  cent  behind  the  scenes. 

There  must  be  a  reason. 


Does  all  this  come  under  the  head 
of  service? 


If  you  will  tell  me  I  promise  to 
listen  and  understand. 


As  a  customer,  I  welcome  the  spirit  of 
“National  Retail  Demonstration  Week” 
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How  to  Organize  Your 
Community  for  National 
Retail  Demonstration  Week 


By  JOSEPH  E.  HANSON 
Manager  Sales  Promotion  Division 


First,  renieml)er: — the  week  is 
from  September  16th  to  21st 
this  year. 

An  excellent  time. 

Now  begin  at  the  beginning.  Sit 
down  and  have  lunch  with  your  Re¬ 
tail  Secretary.  Over  the  meal  dis¬ 
cuss  the  idea  of  “Retail  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Week”,  and  plan  out  with  him 
some  scheme  of  organization  to  put 
the  “week”  across. 

Remember — ^N’our  Retail  Secre¬ 
tary  is  the  m(»st  logical  person  in 
your  city  to  organize  this  movement. 

Bear  in  mind  that  while  you  can 
“go  it  alone" — Retail  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Week  will  be  far  more  success¬ 
ful  if  you  "go  it”  in  co-o|)eration 
with  all  your  fellow  merchants. 

In  unity  there  is  strength. 

And  remember  that  your  fellow 
townpeople  will  appreciate  this  show 
of  unity — and  feel  the  effect  of 
your  combined  force. 

As  the  department  store  in  your 
city,  you  will  give  the  Retail  Secre¬ 
tary  your  assurance  of  coojjeration. 
That  is  the  start. 

Now  the  Retail  Secretary  will  call 
a  meeting  of  a  group  of  merchants, 
both  large  and  small,  together  with 
newspaper  people,  radio  people,  and 
others  who  should  co-operate  in  the 
campaign. 

The  Retail  Secretary  will  outline 
the  basic  idea  behind  “Retail  Week” 
and  arouse  his  committee  to  en¬ 
thusiasm. 


iSfioNAL  . 

?< 


Next  a  vote  will  be  taken,  and  the 
decision  to  go  ahead  put  on  the 
record. 

Here  it  would  be  wise  to  form  a 
local  committee  of  merchants  and 
others  to  co-operate  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  in  ])utting  “Retail 
Demonstration  Week”  across. 

Now  the  Retail  Secretary  will  ap¬ 
point  a  numlter  of  chairmen  for 
specific  sub-committees  to  handle 
organization,  special  features,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio,  customer  contacts,  em- 
l)loyee  activities,  etc. 


Nalional  Retail  Demonstration ! 


■National  Retail  Demonstration! 

Next  a  proclamation  should  be 
secured  from  your  mayor,  or  other 
high  civil  official.  Give  wide  pub¬ 
licity  to  this. 

Obtain  also,  endorsements  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mer¬ 
chant’s  Council,  women’s  clubs,  ser¬ 
vice  clubs,  and  other  influential  local 
bodies. 

Prepare  letters  and  mailing  pieces 
to  go  out  to  all  retailers  in  your  city 
— telling  them  all  altout  the  “week”, 
inviting  their  active  participation 
and  united  support. 

Remember — “Retail  Week”  is  for 
all  retailers — not  just  deiiartment 
stores  and  s^jecialty  shops — but  for 
butcher,  baker,  and  candle-stick- 
maker  alike. 

.^s  quickly  as  you  can.  decide  on 
a  sU)gan  for  your  campaign — such 
as  “(-)pen  House  Week” — “Town 
On  Parade” — “Retail  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Days”  —  or  whatever  vou 


choose  to  call  the  event — l)eing  sure 
to  tie  in  the  name  National  Retail 
Demonstration  Week  so  that  you 
will  profit  by  the  cumulative  effect 
of  the  national  movement. 

Be  sure  to  have  a  capable  pub¬ 
licity  man  or  woman  in  charge  of 
all  press  releases,  so  that  there  is  a 
constant  flow  of  news  going  to  the 
jmblic  for  weeks  l)efore  the  event 
takes  place. 

Your  Retail  Secretary  will  keep 
his  committees  active  and  on  their 
toes.  Frequent  meetings  will  be  held 
and  a  fine  spirit  of  co-operation 
aroused. 

Your  committees  will  consider 
such  ideas  as: 

Window  comjietition  for  prizes. 

♦  *  * 

Selection  of  the  community’s 
“Typical  Customer.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

Essay  contest  for  employees. 

*  *  * 

Essay  contest  for  customers. 

*  ★  * 

Fashion  show.s — Ixith  individual 
and  community-wide. 

^  *  St 

Town  decorations. 

♦  ♦  * 

Night  openings. 

>K  *  * 

Sfiecial  exhibits. 

*  *  * 

Feature  parades. 

{Continued  on  page  78) 
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Franklin  Simon  Windows 
Call  for  Preparedness 


As  a  prelude  to  the  Fourth  of 
July.  1940,  Franklin  Simon’s, 
New  York,  devoted  its  entire  front 
of  Fifth  Avenue  windows  to  the 
theme  of  Preparedness. 

The  focal  feature  of  the  windows 
was  a  group  of  French  political 
posters  which  appeared  suddenly  in 
France  in  1936.  These  posters 
graphically  recall  the  tragedy  of  the 
last  war  while  grimly  warning  of 
the  impending  tragedies  attendant 
upon  internal  strife,  disunity  and 
unprei)aredness. 

sef|uence  of  four  windows  was 
involved  in  this  display  at  Franklin 
Simon’s.  The  first  window  carried 
a  background  of  the  French  posters 
of  1936  with  the  following  legend: 

"Franc*  1936" 

“Grim  and  forelioding,  these 
IKisters  suddenly  appeared  in 
France  in  1936.  The  French 
lX‘fi])le  did  not  heed  their  vivid 


portrayal  of  national  disunity 
and  the  tragic  consequence  of 
unpreparedness.  No  patriotic 
.American  of  whatever  party 
will  fail  to  understand  their 
implications  for  us.’’ 

The  second  window  revealed  a 
photomontage  background  showing 
scenes  of  devastation  wrought  in 
France  by  invasion  in  1940.  The 
accompanying  legend  was: 

"Franc*  1940" 

“This  is  France  which  once 
cradled  Liberty.  This  is  France, 
once  refuge  of  the  oppressed  in 
the  Old  World.  This  is  France 
which  failed  to  heed  warnings. 
This  is  smashed  and  torn  and 
bleeding  France.’’ 

The  third  window  showed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — the 
Bill  of  Rights — and  the  Constitution 
with  the  following  legend : 


"Am*rica  1776" 

“These  are  the  historic  docu¬ 
ments  by  which  we  have  built 
our  way  of  life  in  America. 
These  are  the  documents  which 
have  given  us  man’s  most  price¬ 
less  possession,  FREEDOM, 
for  which  our  forefathers  died.” 

The  last  window  was  built  around 
a  photomontage  background  of  a 
cross-section  of  American  life  today 
and  carried  this  legend: 

"Am*rica  1940" 

“PREPAREDNESS  MEANS 
PEACE.  This  is  the  America  of 
great  cities  and  green  farmlands — 
of  factories  and  forests — of  North 
and  South  and  East  and  West — of 
free  men  and  women  and  children 
— of  all  religions  and  all  races.  This 
is  the  America  we  are  now  prepar¬ 
ing  to  defend/’ 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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“The  Other  Fellow’s  Money” 

The  Advantages  of  Factoring  Accounts  Receivable 

By  WILLIAM  STRAUS 


During  the  past  five  years  the 
opinion  has  very  often  been 
expressed  by  manufacturers 
that  retailers  do  not  specify  their 
seasonal  requirements  in  a  sufficient¬ 
ly  anticipated  time  to  permit  them 
(the  manufacturers)  to  fay  out 
plans  to  produce  maximum  quanti¬ 
ties  with  minimum  eflforts.  Again, 
on  the  other  hand  the  consuming 
public  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  retailers’  stocks  are  not 
complete  enough  to  permit  a  choice 
of  merchandise  at  the  right  price 
and  at  the  right  time.  Statistically 
the  arguments  bear  weight.  The 
stock  turn-over  figures  of  leading 
retailers  during  the  last  five  years 
show  little  if  any  fluctuation  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  larger  uses  of  syn¬ 
thetic  yams,  the  introduction  of  one- 
half  sizes  and  slacks  in  women’s 
wear,  the  leg  length  in  hosiery',  the 
increased  demands  for  sports  ap- 
{Mirel  for  men  and  the  development 
of  the  portable  radio  sets  are  but  a 
few  examples  of  a  changing  trend 
in  merchandising  which  forces  the 
retailers  to  carry  more  units  in  their 
inventories. 

Th*  Fr««iing  of  Capitol 

How  has  the  merchandise  supply 
base  been  broadened  without  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  cash  investment?  Can  it  be 
that  the  unit  control  is  over-func¬ 
tioning  and  is  endeavoring  to  alibi 
its  cost  of  operation?  Perhaps  so. 
but  the  writer  thinks  otherwise.  He 
maintains  the  cash  formerly  used 
for  inventories  is  gradually  being 
transplanted  into  accounts  receiv¬ 
able.  The  truth  of  this  latter  state¬ 
ment  may  be  more  forcefully  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  reader’s  mind  by  an 
examination  of  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.  and  Montgomery.  Ward  &  Co. 
balance  sheets  of  last  year  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
outstanding  accounts  receivable  had 
increased  over  40%  in  one  year. 

The  piling  up  of  cash  investment 
in  accounts  receivable  very  definite¬ 
ly  slows  down  the  return  of  cash  to 
its  original  form.  This  statement  is 
l>est  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 


stock  turn-over  rate  for  department 
stores  for  1939  was  4  times,  in  other 
words,  a  store  with  a  volume  of  $1,- 
OOO.CXX)  had  an  average  retail  stock 
of  $250,000.  If  the  store  did  an  all 
cash  business  it  would  have  received 
from  its  customers  every  three 
months,  monies  to  the  amount  of 
$250,000. 


Sationtd  Retail  Demonstration! 


However,  the  ratio  in  this  typical 
store  was  50%  cash  and  50% 
charge.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
with  an  average  monthly  collection 
rate  of  48%  (a  very  high  average) 
the  retailer  would  have  collected 
$125,000  from  cash  customers  and 
$120,000  from  charge  customers  or 
a  total  of  $245,000  as  against  $250,- 
000  from  an  all  cash  operation.  Two 
percent  additional  capital  is  required 
to  do  the  same  volume.  As  the  48% 
collection  rate  reduces,  the  addition¬ 
al  capital  requirement  increases. 
The  drag  in  days  between  the  sur¬ 
render  of  merchandise  and  the  bill¬ 
ing  of  1st  of  month  following  pur¬ 
chase  also  slows  down  the  turn-over 
for  cash. 

What  effect  will  the  slowing  down 
of  turn-over  of  cash  have  on  bud¬ 
geting?  Certainly  the  retailer  must 
employ  more  invested  cash  to  do 
the  same  volume.  Where  are  such 
additional  funds  to  be  obtained? 
Are  the  stockholders,  in  view  of  the 
retailers’  o^x^rations  of  the  past  de¬ 
cade,  willing  to  contribute?  Is  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
such  as  to  encourage  the  investment 
of  more  funds  in  business?  Will  a 
period  of  inflation  give  a  fixed  in¬ 
come  less  buying  power? 

These  and  many  other  questions 
introduce  a  new  problem  in  the 
budget  of  the  retailer  of  to-morrow. 


He  must  find  a  permanent  fund  to 
meet  the  demands  of  inventory  and 
accounts  receivable. 

The  lack  of  ability  to  replace 
funds  for  inventory  at  the  same  rate 
of  speed  as  a  stockturn-over  may 
force  lateness  in  remitting  vendor 
bills  as  repurchases  of  goods  may 
be  due  and  payable  before  payments 
are  received  from  customers. 

In  the  constant  repurchase  of 
merchandise  that  literally  “walks 
out  of  the  store’’  lies  the  very  life 
blood  of  the  business.  Goods  must 
be  constantly  on  hand  in  right 
quantities,  at  right  prices  and  at  the 
right  time.  The  rate  of  collection 
or  s])eed  of  turn-over  of  cash  in  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  must  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  basic  necessity  of 
having  goods  when  the  customer 
wants  it. 

Permanent  funds  must  be  found 
to  correct  this  basic  change  in  the 
retailer’s  financial  set-up. 

Factoring  Chorga  Accounts 

How  can  such  permanent  funds 
be  obtained?  In  capital  issues?  Not 
if  the  withdrawal  of  a  recently 
planned  large  stock  offering  is  a 
criterion.  In  the  hypothecation  of 
accounts  receivable  retailers  may- 
find  solution  to  the  tendency  to 
“freeze’’  capital. 

Retailers  realize  that  consumer 
credit  has  a  long  term  borrowing 
value  and  the  bankers  and  commer¬ 
cial  bankers  are  seeing  eye  to  eye 
with  them  in  the  factoring  of  charge 
accounts. 

Such  funds  have  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage  over  capital  issues  because  the 
correct  amount  of  money  is  at  all 
times  employed  in  accounts  receiv¬ 
able.  Factoring  funds  will  bear  a 
constant  relationship  with  peak  and 
valley  fluctuation  of  outstanding  bal¬ 
ances. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Factoring 
Funds  are  toc»  costly.  Let’s  approach 
the  facts  openly.  The  writer  admits 
that  the  base  rate  of  discount  for 
Factoring  Funds  is  higher,  but  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  requirement  of 
{Continued  on  page  78) 
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Workmen’s  Compensation  Coverage 

on  Demonstrators 

By  H.  1.  KLEINHAUS 
General  Manager,  Contxollen’  Congress 


ONE  aspect  of  insurance  which 
has  prcjhably  not  received  the 
attention  on  the  part  of  many 
st(nes  which  it  should  have  is 
Workmen’s  Compensation  on  De¬ 
monstrators. 

The  question  of  how  to  cover  this 
risk  proj)erly  cannot  be  answered  in 
a  few  wcjrds.  Certain  basic  situa- 
ti»jns  must  first  be  studied  and  un¬ 
derstood. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  primary 
(piesti(jn :  Who  is  the  employer  ? 
This  is  not  always  easy  to  answer. 
Un<ler  the  majority  of  arrangements 
l)etween  manufacturer  and  store,  the 
latter  has  the  right  to  disapprove 
the  selection  of  demonstrator  and 
re(iuire  the  subsequent  dismissal  of 
one  previously  approved.  It  may 
also  be  that  the  store  may  have  the 
direct  right  to  order  discharge  if  not 
<lirectly  to  hire  or  fire. 

ExtMt  of  Storo  Control 

In  most  cases  the  store  will  pay 
the  wages  directly  to  the  demonstra¬ 
tor.  charging  such  payments  to  the 
account  of  the  manufacturer.  In 
some  instances  the  demonstrator 
may  receive  remuneration  for  ser¬ 
vices  directly  from  the  manufactur¬ 
er.  In  still  other  situations  the  store 
may  pay  the  demonstrator  and  be 
reimbursed  for  part  of  the  salary 
only. 

The  manner  in  which  the  payroll 
is  handled  is  not  the  most  important 
element  in  determining  the  basic 
question — Who  is  the  employer? 
Generally  speaking,  the  master  and 
servant  or  employer  and  employee 
relationship  between  the  demonstra¬ 
tor  and  store  must  exist  if  the  de- 
mon.strator  is  to  be  considered  a 
store  employee.  But  whether  such 
relation.ship  exists  is  not  always  easy 
to  determine  and  conversely  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  show  it  does  not 
exist. 

Usually,  an  employer-employee 
relationship  exists  when  the  store 
has  the  right  to  control  and  direct 
the  individual  who  performs  the 


.services  as  to  the  details  and  means 
by  which  a  result  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

(Ordinarily  the  store  does  not  con¬ 
trol  demonstrators,  nor  does  it  have 
tlie  right  to  control  them  as  to  de¬ 
tails  of  selling  and  servicing  custom¬ 
ers.  Most  demonstrators  receive 
frt*quent  instructions  from  the 
manufacturer  as  to  method  of  per- 
fijrming  their  work,  including  in¬ 
formation  in  new  products.  This 
element  of  control  or  right  to  con¬ 
trol  is  probably  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  determination  of  the 
existence  of  the  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee  relationship. 

The  fact  that  demonstrators  must 
obey  certain  store  rules  as  to  hours, 
deportment  and  system  would  seem 
of  no  significance  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  or  absence  of 
the  employer  and  employee  relation¬ 
ship. 

Accordingly,  where  the  master 
and  servant  relation  exists  between 
manufacturer  and  employee,  it 
should  lie  the  store  policy  to  insist 
that  the  employee  lx;  covered  by  the 
manufacturer. 

The  store  stands  to  lose  and  has 


C.  C.  Chairman 


L  L  KINSEY 

Racenfly  elected  chairman  of  the 
Controllers'  Congress  for  a  second 
term.  Mr.  Kinsey  is  controller  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  M.  O'Neil 
Co.,  Akron. 


nothing  to  gain  by  including  the  de¬ 
monstrator’s  payroll  in  the  store’s 
own  compensation  audit  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  demonstrator  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  compensation  pcdicy.  The  pre¬ 
mium  increase  is  so  small  as  to  be 
of  no  help  in  experience  rating.  If 
no  losses  occur  it  will  thus  make 
no  diflFerence,  but  if  a  demonstrator 
suffers  a  loss,  particularly  a  bad  loss, 
then  the  store’s  exix;rience  will  be 
very  adversely  affected  and  the 
store’s  subsequent  total  premium 
materially  increased  under  the  ex¬ 
perience  rating  plan  because  of  hav¬ 
ing  injected  that  loss  into  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

The  primary  reason  for  making 
the  manufacturer  furnish  compensa¬ 
tion  insurance  is  to  keep  losses  on 
demonstrators  out  of  the  store’s  ex¬ 
perience  if  they  occur. 

The  store  should  require  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  a  certificate  of  insurance 
from  the  manufacturer’s  insurance 
carrier  which  should  be  so  worded 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  demon¬ 
strating  employees  in  the  particular 
store  are  covered. 

Sometimes  difficulty  is  encoun¬ 
tered  through  the  fact  that  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  minimum  premium  per 
]x>licy  is  charged  the  manufacturer 
where  he  has  but  one  or  two  other 
employees  in  the  state.  Some  stores 
would  accept  liability  in  such  in¬ 
stances  and  carry  the  employee  as 
their  own. 

Joint  Control 

Where  a  demonstrator  is  paid 
both  by  the  store  and  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  the  demonstrator  is 
subject  to  the  control  as  to  method 
of  performing  service  by  both  store 
anfl  manufacturer,  such  individual 
would  most  likely  be  deemed  to  be 
an  employee  of  both.  The  store 
should  in  such  case  carry  coverage 
on  this  individual  by  including  that 
part  of  her  salary  ultimately  borne 
by  the  store  with  the  ordinary  pay¬ 
roll.  In  addition,  a  certificate  of  in¬ 
surance  covering  such  demonstrator 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Unit  Cost  Operation  of  a  Men’s 
Alteration  Workroom 

At  the  recent  Mid- Year  Convention  definite  interest  was  shown 
in  the  principle  of  unit  cost  operations  in  workrooms.  The  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress  presents  herewith  an  outline  of  the  plan  in 
effect  in  one  type  of  workroom.  Subsequently,  the  plan  as  it 
operates  in  other  workrooms  will  be  described  in  The  Bulletin. 

By  BERNARD  BROWN 
Controller,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia 
and  ALFRED  D.  EGENDORF,  Head  of  Alteration  Rooms 

IN  the  operation  of  a  workroom  units  for  each  operation  as  charged  compared  with  the  costs  charged, 

on  a  unit  cost  system  the  first  by  Lit  Brothers.  From  time  to  time  and  any  adjustments  are  then 

step  to  be  taken  is  the  formula-  this  list  must  be  revised  due  to  im-  made, 

tion  of  the  schedule  of  work  units  provements  in  efficiency  or  installa-  2.  A  fluctuating  unit  cost  can  be 

required  for  each  of  the  several  tion  of  new  equipment.  used,  and  is  used  in  the  opera- 

alterations  to  be  performed  in  the  The  figuring  of  the  cost  of  a  tion  at  Lit  Brothers.  Under  this 
workroom.  For  ease  of  figuring,  a  workroom  unit  may  be  done  in  one  plan  records  are  kept  only  of 

basic  unit  of  10  minutes  can  be  of  two  ways:  the  numl)er  of  units  done  for 

used.  Thus,  an  alteration  such  as  LA  fixed  cost  can  be  estimated,  each  department  serviced  by  the 

“taking  in  waist  of  trousers"  which  such  as  10<  per  unit.  Thus  in  workroom,  and  at  the  end  of 

requires  15  minutes  to  do  is  listed  the  operation  of  “taking  in  the  each  month  the  total  workroom 

as  1.5  units  of  work.  waist”  the  cost  would  be  15^.  costs  are  divided  by  the  number 

Attached  is  a  list  of  the  various  At  the  end  of  a  specified  i^eriod  of  work  units  produced  in  order 

operations  and  the  numl)er  of  work  the  actual  workroom  costs  are  to  ascertain  the  unit  cost. 


Number  of  Estimated  Cost 

Nambar  of 

Estimated  Cost 

Nam*  of  OpcrotioR 

Uoits  Char9ed  of  Operatiee 

Name  of  Operatiea 

Uaitf  Charged  of  Oporotion 

COAT 

COAT— (Continued) 

1.  Raise  collar  . . 

.  3.0  Units 

$.30 

24.  Buttonholes  &  buttons  . 

1.0 

.10 

2.  Lower  collar  . 

2.0 

.20 

25.  Take  in  sides  . 

4.0 

.40 

3.  Shorten  collar  . 

4.5 

.45 

26.  Shift  shoulders  . 

6.0 

.60 

4.  Under  arm . 

4.5 

.45 

27.  Inside  pocket . 

3.0 

.30 

5.  Pad  both  shoulders  .... 

1.5 

.15 

28.  V  in  armhole  . 

1.5 

.15 

6.  Pad  one  shoulder . 

1.0 

.10 

29.  Round  comers  . 

3.0 

.30 

7.  Shorten  both  sleeves  . . 

3.0 

.30 

30.  Put  on  belt  . 

2.0 

.20 

8.  Shorten  one  sleeve  .... 

1.0 

.10 

31.  Shields  . 

1.0 

.10 

9.  Lengthening  sleeves  . . . 

3.0 

.30 

32.  Take  in  shoulders 

10.  Lengthening  one  sleeve 

1.5 

.15 

removing  sleeves . 

. .  12.0 

1.20 

11.  Lengthen  sleeves  &  face 

4.5 

.45 

33.  Tape  collar  . 

3.5 

.35 

12.  Shorten  back . 

4.5 

.45 

34.  Take  in  center  seams.. 

1.5 

.15 

13.  Shorten  back  &  shoulders  5.0 

.50 

35.  Reline  sleeves  . 

3.0 

.30 

14.  Take  in  shoulders . 

3.0 

.30 

36.  Tack  pleat  . . 

1.0 

.10 

15.  Close  vent  . 

1.5 

.15 

VEST 

16.  Shorten  coat  . 

6.0 

.60 

81.  Take  in  sides . . 

1.0 

.10 

17.  Line  coat  (sides  only)  . 

9.0 

.90 

82.  Let  out  sides . 

1.5 

.15 

18.  Line  coat  full  . 

. .  12.0 

1.20 

83.  Raise  neck . 

1.0 

.10 

19.  Reset  sleeves  . 

6.0 

.60 

84.  Lower  neck  . 

1.0 

.10 

20.  Press  suit . 

1.0 

.10 

85.  Cut  out  armholes  .... 

3.0 

.30 

21.  Narrow  back  . 

6.0 

.60 

86.  Shorten  front . 

2.5 

.25 

22.  Cut  out  armholes  . 

3.0 

.30 

87.  Vestees . 

1.5 

.15 

23.  Move  buttons  . 

.5 

.05 

88.  Take  in  shoulders  . . . 

1.5 

.15 
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Nam*  of  Oporotioo  Uoiti  Chor^od  of  Oporotioo 

VEST— (Continued) 


89.  Let  out  shoulders . 

2.0 

.20 

90.  New  pocket  . 

2.5 

.25 

91.  Move  buttons  . 

1.0 

.10 

92.  Change  shoulders  . 

4.0 

.40 

93.  New  neck  . 

4.5 

.45 

94.  Lower  front  . 

3.0 

.30 

95.  Tape  . 

1.5 

.15 

96.  New  pocket  . 

3.0 

.30 

97.  Tape  lapel  . 

6.0 

.60 

98.  Buckle  on  strap  . 

3.0 

.30 

TROUSERS 

40.  l  ake  in  waist — no  lining . . 

1.0 

.10 

41.  Take  in  waist — with  lining 

1.5 

.15 

42.  Let  out  waist — no  lining. 

1.0 

.10 

43.  Let  out  waist — with  lining 

1.5 

.15 

44.  Shorten  . 

1.0 

.10 

43.  Lengthen  . 

1.0 

.10 

46.  Take  in  leg — inside  seam. 

1.5 

.15 

47.  Take  in  leg — Ixjth  seams. . 

2.0 

.20 

48.  Reduce  bottoms  . 

1.0 

.10 

49.  Take  in  waist  and  divide  .  ' 

6.0 

.60 

30.  Shorten  rise  . 

6.0 

.60 

31.  Set  stride  piece . 

2.0 

.20 

Nooibor  of  Estioiatod  Cost 

Namo  of  Oporotioo  Uoits  CiMr9od  of  Oporotioo 


TROUSERS— ( Continued ) 


52.  Reinforce  seat . 

3.5 

.35 

53.  Take  out  twist . 

3.0 

.30 

54.  Imitation  cuff  . 

\!S 

.15 

55.  Take  out  peg . 

2.0 

.20 

56.  Take  out  peg  remove 
piKkets  . 

6.0 

.60 

57.  Take  off  front . 

6.0 

.60 

58.  Susi)ender  buttons  . 

1.0 

.10 

59.  Face  lx)ttoms  . 

2.0 

.20 

60.  Take  in  seat  . 

1.5 

.15 

61.  Let  out  seat . 

1.5 

.15 

62.  Lower  waistband  . 

9.0 

.90 

63.  Cash  j)Ocket  . 

2.0 

.20 

64.  Belt  loops  . 

2.0 

.20 

65.  Heel  and  toe  piece . 

1.5 

.15 

66.  Golf  l>and  on  breeches  . . 

4.5 

.45 

67.  New  jxjcket  . 

3.0 

.30 

68.  Change  or  reduce  dress.. 

1.5 

.15 

69.  Let  out  stride . 

2.0 

.20 

70.  Take  in  waist  seat  crotch 

1.5 

.15 

71.  Press  trousers . 

.5 

.05 

72.  Recut  . 

6.0 

.60 

73.  Take  in  waist  with  lining 
bv  hand  . 

2.0 

.20 

Customers  Offer  Suggestions  for  Store  Improvement 


W7HAT  customers  of  Elmira, 
”  New  York,  and  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles 
think  of  that  city,  their  stores,  their 
methods,  merchandise  and  employ¬ 
ees.  is  revealed  in  a  trade  area  sur¬ 
vey,  report  of  which  was  recently 
issued  by  the  Elmira  Association  of 
Commerce. 

In  an  introductory  statement  ac¬ 
companying  the  report,  Rol)ert  J. 
Lancraft,  executive  secretary,  says 
in  part : 

"Because  of  the  situation  that  has 
been  created  in  almost  every  city 
through  the  fast  development  of  an 
automotive  era.  it  was  to  be  ex- 
l)ected  that  people  would  l)e  critical 
of  the  parking  facilities  and  the 
traffic  regulations.  Nearly  half  of 
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those  responding  expressed  interest 
in  a  trial  of  parking  meters.  It  is 
probable  that  the  majority  of  those 
opposed  to  parking  meters  are  not 
familiar  with  their  use  and  accept¬ 
ance  in  other  communities.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  the  percentage  of  an¬ 
swers  to  the  individual  questions 
were  practically  the  same  in  city 
and  suburb. 

"Newspaper  advertising  wins 
hands  down  for  first  choice  among 
the  Elmira  people  with  window  dis¬ 
plays  second  in  total  number  of 
votes  and  radio  coming  in  third.  It 
would  seem  that  the  people’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  window  display  advertis¬ 
ing  should  point  the  way  to  store 
improvements  in  display  and  mod¬ 
ernization  projects  throughout  the 
city. 

“Fifteen  hundred  or  more  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  city  and  its  stores  were 
offered  by  those  who  answered  the 
questionnaire.  Principal  among 
them  were  recommendations  for 
cleaner  city  streets :  better  snow 
removal  methods :  improvements  in 
the  police  department :  attention  to 
the  parking  situation;  better  street 


lighting;  faster,  more  frequent,  and 
on  time  transportatmn  service ; 
cleaning  up  the  river  front ;  a  plan¬ 
ning  board,  and  the  development  of 
an  airport. 

"Merchants  were  advised  against 
indifferent  and  discourteous  sales 
clerks;  cut  throat  advertising  meth¬ 
ods;  misleading  and  unfair  adver¬ 
tising;  poor  and  incomplete  stocks 
of  merchandise ;  careless  manage¬ 
ment  methods;  unfriendly  adjust¬ 
ment  systems,  and  lack  of  attention 
to  delivery  efficiency. 

“Many  local  sales  are  lost  to  mail 
order  finns  because  customers  can 
not  find  a  place  to  park  their  cars 
and  after  a  fruitless  drive  about  the 
city  they  report  buying  via  their 
local  Post  Office." 
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Billing  and  Authorization  in  the 
Smaller  Volume  Store 

By  FORD  R.  LARRABEE 
Credit  Sales  Manager,  Ball  Stores,  Inc. 


These  are  days  of  short  cut 
methods  in  billing  and  authori¬ 
zation.  There  are  many  stores 
that  have,  in  the  interest  of  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another,  sacrificed  account 
control  to  some  degree.  In  the 
smaller  volume  store  it  is  our  belief 
the  imiK)rtance  of  up-to-date  infor¬ 
mation  on  every  account  and  intelli¬ 
gent  authorization  of  all  charges  is 
still  of  paramount  importance.  Our 
problem  has  been  to  achieve  this 
with  the  utmost  sjx'ed  and  accuracy 
without  adding  unequitable  costs  to 
overhead. 

Our  present  answer  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  detailed  plan  now  ex¬ 
plained.  It  is  admitted  freely,  it  is 
constantly  subject  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  time  and  experience  al¬ 
ways  jx)int  out. 

The  Ball  Stores  Plan  is  divided 
roughly  into  three  parts :  ( 1 )  Bill¬ 
ing  (2)  Authorization  (3)  Credit 
History. 

(1)  Billing 

All  billing  work  starts  and  ends 
on  the  principle  that  all  transac¬ 
tions,  including  cash  paid  on  ac¬ 
count,  merchandise  returns,  and 
charges,  lie  jiosted  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  the  one  in  which  they  occurred. 
Sales  checks  are  collected  at 
3  .•00  p.m.  and  the  balance  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  sales  audit  girls  at 
the  close  of  the  day.  These  checks 
are  audited  for  extension  and  addi¬ 
tion  only,  are  arranged  alphalietical- 
ly  and  are  made  available  to  the 
billing  girls  shortly  after  the  store 
opens  on  the  next  day.  Cashiers 
handling  payments  on  account,  close 
their  day  at  3:30  p.m.  This  gives 
them  ample  time  to  prove  their  cash 
and  to  give  the  receipts  to  the  bill¬ 
ing  department  by  the  close  of  the 
same  day.  These  are  sorted  in  with 
the  charges  the  first  thing  the  next 
day.  Merchandise  return  tickets 
are  audited  the  day  following  issu¬ 
ance  and  go  in  with  the  next  day’s 
posting  work.  Thus  there  is  avail¬ 
able  to  the  billers  at  the  start  of  anv 
business  day  the  previous  day’s 


charges  and  receipts  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  with  totals  by  controls  and 
the  returns  for  the  day  before  that. 
(Sales  checks  are  sales  audited  for 
departments  and  clerks  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  the  posting.  It  is  our  con¬ 
tention,  it  is  more  important  for 
the  credit  office  to  know  the  “up  to 
the  minute’’  condition  of  an  account 
than  it  is  for  the  boss  to  know  what 
the  hosiery  department  sold  that 
day.)  The  billing  work  is  handled 
by  one  off-setter  and  two  posters 
operating  Burroughs  machines.  This 
force  is  capable  of  handling  the  job 
except  during  the  Christmas  season 
when  another  machine  is  rented. 


Nationed  Retail  Demonstration! 


Now,  this  procedure  does  work, 
for  it  has  done  so  for  well  over  a 
year.  We  have  never  been  as  much 
as  a  full  day  behind  on  posting  and 
except  for  a  few  hours  interval  the 
up-to-date  status  of  every  account 
is  instantly  available  for  scrutiny 
and  customer  questions  can  be  an¬ 
swered  promptly.  An  added  feature 
of  this  procedure  is  the  effect  it  has 
on  end  of  the  month  closing  of 
books,  mailing  statements,  taking 
trial  l)alances,  and  starting  the  new 
month’s  work.  We  are  closing  the 
lx)oks.  say,  on  May  27.  According 
to  our  procedure  the  day  of  the  27th 
is  spent  posting  the  26th’s  transac¬ 
tions.  The  sales  audit  works  over¬ 
time  for  a  while  in  the  evening  pre¬ 
paring  the  27th’s  checks  and  a  large 
portion  of  these  are  posted  the  same 
evening.  This  work  is  finished  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  morning  and  state¬ 
ments  are  pulled,  stuffed,  and 
mailed  the  same  day  hy  a  general 
office  “pitching  in”.  Meanwhile,  on 
the  same  day  the  credit  office  is  typ¬ 


ing  balances  on  the  new  statements 
and  putting  them  in  the  ledgers  and 
the  billers  are  taking  their  trial  bal¬ 
ances — all  to  the  result  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  they  are  ready 
to  post  the  28th’s  business.  The 
closing  of  books  and  mailing  state¬ 
ments  has  not  caused  the  loss  of  a 
single  day  from  our  policy  of 
“posting  tomorrow  what  happens 
today !’’ 

(2)  Authorixation 

Our  authorization  and  credit  his¬ 
tory  is  really  combined  as  one  card 
and  serves  both  purposes.  Cards 
are  in  Y  &  E  cabinets,  are  folded  in 
the  trays  providing  considerable 
space  for  history,  and  with  a  visible 
line  for  authorization.  The  visible 
line  shows  name,  address,  limit,  and 
can  be  tablxd  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  for  authorization.  Ledger 
sheets  carry  the  same  limit  amount. 
When  the  “offsetter”  or  “stuffer” 
is  preparing  the  ledgers  for  posting, 
those  accounts  on  which  limits  are 
being  approached  or  exceeded  are 
tabbed  and  the  authorizer  is  in¬ 
structed  to  also  tab  her  card 
“watch.”  This  places  the  account  in 
the  “refer”  class.  Collection  review¬ 
ers  also  note  accounts  that  are  be¬ 
coming  slow  pay  and  have  both  the 
ledger  sheet  and  authorization  card 
tabbed  “watch”.  Watch  tabs  on 
slow  pay  accounts  are  removed  on 
instructions  from  the  credit  office. 
A  list  of  all  accounts  on  which  re¬ 
fers  were  necessary  are  handed  the 
credit  department  each  evening  to 
be  reviewed  for  removal  of  the  tab, 
increase  of  limits,  or  other  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  number  of  refers  neces¬ 
sary’  during  a  day’s  time  has  con¬ 
sistently  averaged  less  than  ten. 

Where  there  are  sjiecial  instruc¬ 
tions  for  authorizers,  such  as  only 
certain  persons  being  allowed  to  use 
an  account,  this  information  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  a  tab  of  another  color 
telling  the  operators  to  look  on  the 
to]i  part  of  the  card  for  the  special 
{Continued  on  page  77) 
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WON’T  ROLL  OVER- 

because  it  has  the  patented 
Sta-Up-Top  band  of  tiny  stays 
in  pockets  of  elastic. 

WON’T  RIDE  UP- 

because  the  patented  TwoWay- 
OneWay  hip  construction  holds 
the  corset  snugly  to  the  figure 
and  gives  hinge  room  when  the 
wearer  sits  or  bends. 

FITS  COMFORTABLY- 

because  the  patented  Woven 
Youthlastic  has  the  strength  of 
cloth  with  the  comfort  of  elastic, 
and  minimizes  the  need  of  bon* 
ing,  even  for  heavier  figures. 

$36  to  $96  per  doz. 

THE  WASNER  brothers  CO  .  SridgtpoH.Cenn. 
NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  ERANCISCO 
In  Conoda  Por<$>on  Cots«t  Mfg  Cq  ,  Ou«b«4, 
•R«g  U  S.  Pot  Off 
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TRENDS 

FALL  l‘)4()— WINTER  1941 

The  new  ready-to-wear  "pencil  line"  silhouette  sponsored  for  fall  has  given  plenty 
of  inspiration  to  corset  designers  this  season.  Manufacturers  of  elastic  fabrics  have 
contributed  new  firm  but  light  weights  for  special  hip  and  back  control.  Some 
have  brought  out  fabrics  with  sleek  woven-in  extra  control.  In  whole  corset 
manufacturers  are  one  in  stressing  comfort.  To  get  the  new  hip  control,  waistlines 
had  to  be  let  out  slightly.  Non-roll  features  of  various  kinds  are  appearing  more 
and  more  in  girdle  lines  each  season.  They  are  designed  for  the  wearer's  comfort 
and  enables  her  to  have  more  diaphragm  control  by  remaining  firmly  in  place 
above  the  waistline. 

Large  sizes  in  pantie  girdles  are  important.  It  is  expected  they  will  have  increased 
selling  where  retailers  go  in  strongly  for  corset  wardrobe  promotions.  More 
elastic  fabrics  are  being  put  into  bras  as  well  as  adjustable  features  and  bias  cuts. 
Elastics  as  well  as  materials  in  some  bras  are  bias  cut.  The  use  of  satin  facings 
under  zippers  instead  of  plush  is  finding  favor.  Nylon  is  creeping  into  the  industry 
but  is  expected  to  have  very  limited  distribution  due  to  the  yam  situation.  Retailers 
specializing  in  junior  sections  will  find  a  new  and  wider  selection  of  this  type 
garment.  While  some  manufacturers  have  sufficient  imported  fabrics  and  laces 
for  this  season's  anticipated  demand,  all  agree  that  the  improvements  that  are 
steadily  coming  along  in  American  products  will  present  no  problem  if  substitution 
becomes  necessary  because  of  shortages  of  imported  fabrics. 

This  Fall  seems  certain  to  witness  a  greater  promotional  effort  in  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  than  in  some  years.  Leading  perhaps  in  these  promotions  will  be  the 
wardrobe  idea.  More  and  more  stores  are  beginning  to  realize  that  one  of  the 
factors  for  increasing  business  in  the  corset  department  can  be  a  worthwhile 
effort  to  induce  women  to  buy  more  than  one  corset  at  a  time. 

Promotionally  minded  manufacturers  point  out  that  the  few  stores  that  are  doing 
a  good  job  with  the  corset  wardrobe  idea  should  encourage  many  others  to  go  in 
more  strongly  for  it.  Some  stores  have  gently  suggested  the  washability  of  corsets 
in  their  advertising  to  increase  the  selling  of  corset  wardrobes.  "One  to  wash 
and  one  to  wear"  could  be  a  slogan  for  every  corset  department,  and  this  fall  is 
an  excellent  time  to  push  the  idea  if  last  year's  corset  figures  are  to  be  beaten. 

—PEARL  BERRY 
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Selected  items  from  the  lines  of  leading 
corset  houses,  which  will  be  shown  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  July  15-19,  1940 


garment  and  is  not  bothered  by  diaphragm 
roll.  Sizes  25  to  32  at  $84. 

4.  4006B — Le  Gant  corselette  Veil  of 
Youth  lastex  mesh  side  panels  rayon 
satin  lastex,  front  and  back  panels,  two- 
way  one-way  construction.  Concealed 
boning  through  the  diaphragm.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  slender  and  average  figures 
who  prefer  Light  weight  garment  but 
need  diaphragm  flattening.  Sizes  32-40 
all  at  $48. 

5.  5002.A,  B,  C — Alphabet  corselette 
Youth  of  figured  rayon  batiste  combined 
with  the  same  pattern  in  lastex.  Lace 
top,  concealed  diaphragm  boning  semi¬ 
step-in  with  Talon  fastener  side  front 
to  waistline  and  continuing  with  hooks 
and  eyes.  A  good  youthful  garment  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  young  figure  with  full  bust. 
Design  is  flashy.  Sizes  32-40  all  at  $36. 

6.  3630 — Le  Gant  corselette  rayon 
batiste  combined  with  lastex  mesh,  two- 
way  one-way  construction.  Semi-step-in, 
side  front  Talon  and  continuing  with 
hooks  and  eyes.  Lace  bust,  fagoting  trim. 
Recommended  for  the  average  and  fuller 
figure.  Sizes  32-42  all  $66. 


Warner  Brothers 


Crown  Corset  Co. 

Corset  Brassiere  combination  with 

inner  belt. 

Artistic  Foundations,  Inc. 

New  hip  control  is  a  feature  of  the  new 
Fleexes  garments.  A  woven  in  section 
which  is  “as  flat  as  a  pancake”  is  also 
a  back  panel  control  worth  watching. 
Too,  they  have  a  satin  backing  under 
Talons  which  does  away  with  the  bulge 
of  the  plush  reinforcement. 

Notable  in  their  new  line  are : 

1.  Flexees  HIPNOTIC — Double  woven 
Lastique  through  the  hip  region  in¬ 
sures  control  with  full  comfort.  In 
styles:  1651,  1690,  2691,  3691;  in 
girdles,  stvle  .\741,  .\764,  F861. 

2.  TWINFLEXEES— has  the  sleek,  un¬ 
broken  side  and  back  lines  of  a  com¬ 
bination  yet  gives  the  freedom  of  a 
bra  and  girdle.  Style  1561. 

3.  Midflex — expands  with  diaphragm.  In 
style  1596  and  1566,  has  a  back  waist¬ 
line  construction  of  lastique  which 
tends  to  prevents  cloth  back  garments 
from  riding  up  or  down. 

4.  CORSEES — Made  for  the  slender 
figure — absolutely  boneless  and  con¬ 
structed  with  a  special  feathcrlight 
lastique.  Seen  in  the  following  models ; 
briefs,  panties,  girdles,  combinations 
— to  retail  at  $2  to  $5.  This  group  is 
in  addition  to  thjj  regular  Flexees  price 
range  of  $5  to  $15  for  the  combina- 


Crown  Corset  Company 

This  line  presents  a  number  of  new 
models. 

965  is  a  new  foundation  with  inner  belt 
and  elastic  sides  and  front  and  back  panels 
of  brocaded  fern  design.  It  is  well  boned 
and  built  up  well  under  the  arms  and  has 
a  lace  bust  net  reinforced. 

864  is  an  all  brocaded  foundation  with 
elastic  gores  at  the  sides  and  bottom  side 
fronts.  It  is  an  interesting  symetric  pat¬ 
tern  and  is  designed  for  the  full  figure. 

962  is  a  foundation  of  rayon  satin  re¬ 
inforced  throughout.  It  is  a  beltless  model 
and  has  a  lace  bust  appliqued  upon  the 
body  of  the  garment.  Woven  two  way 
power  net  sides. 

526  is  a  girdle  in  an  interesting  design 
of  rayon  brocaded  batiste  with  m.aterial 
and  elastic  gores  interspersed.  Elastic 
sides  and  non  roll  feature  at  back. 

213  is  a  figured  batiste  girdle  with  four 
panels  of  woven  power  net.  Special  fea¬ 
ture  at  back  with  section  of  Darleen 
elastic. 

490  is  a  girdle  of  rayon  with  elastic 
front  and  back  and  sides  of  woven  power 
net.  Semi  step-in  with  Talon. 

A  new  line  of  lace  brassieres  for  the 
stout  figures.  Some  w'ith  Darleen  center 
gore  for  control,  some  with  back  sections 
of  elastic,  is  introduced  for  this  season. 


A.B.C.  Alphabet  corselette  of  figured 
rayon  batiste  with  same  pattern 
lastex. 


Especially  notable  in  this  line  are  the 
following  garments  w'hich  have  been  de¬ 
signed  with  specific  figure  types  in  mind. 

1.  Y278 — Le  Gant  Royale  corset  of 
Youthlastic  with  rayon  satin  front  panel, 
concealed  boning.  Three-inch  Sta-up-top, 
side  front  Talon  closing  two-way  one¬ 
way  back  and  front.  Feather  stitch  trim¬ 
ming.  16-inch  skirt  for  long  straight 
hiped  figure.  Recommended  especially  as 
a  fall  suit  girdle  for  the  tall  women. 
Sizes  27-34  at  $78. 

2.  Y822 — Le  Gant  \’eil  of  Youth  pantie 
girdle  net  lastic  side  panels.  Lastex  rayon 
satin  front  and  back  panels  with  two-way 
one-way  stretch.  Talon  closing  side  front. 
Boneless.  Especially  recommended  for 
dancing,  sports  and  general  w'ear  for 
small  and  slender  figures.  Sizes:  small, 
medium,  and  large.  Priced  $66. 

3.  Y808 — Le  Gant  Royale  corset  of  net 
lastex  with  front  and  back  panels  of  rayon 
satin  lastex  two-way  one-way  construc¬ 
tion.  Concealed  diaphragm  boning.  Talon 
side  front  Invisagrip  garters.  Fagoting 
trim.  Recommended  for  the  average  and 
fuller  figure  who  prefers  a  light  weight 
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tion  and  $3.50  to  $12.50  for  the  girdle. 
5.  NYLON  LASTIQUE — The  use  of 
NYLON  in  figure  molding  LAS¬ 
TIQUE  has  resulted  in  a  light  weight, 
firm  molding  garment.  In  a  combina¬ 
tion,  style  1593;  a  girdle,  A763. 

Th«  William  Cortor  Company 

G175  a  striped  Leno  girdle  which  com¬ 
bines  high  style  appeal  with  holding 
quality.  Many  pantie  girdles  have  the 
new  Carter  Ovalette  crotch  section  which 
incorporates  the  softness  of  a  rayon  Mila- 
tuck  fabric  with  the  leg-holding  quality 
of  satin  “Lastex.” 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  lace  group 
is  several  butterfly  laces  with  special  sel¬ 
vage  edges  which  materially  enhance  both 
the  serviceability  and  the  eye  appeal. 

Another  feature  exclusive  and  news¬ 
worthy  is  a  girdle  0196  and  an  all-in-one 
F96  made  of  a  special  brocaded  .\ngeleno 
fabric.  The  all-in-one  has  a  special  bias 
underarm  construction  for  smooth  hold¬ 
ing. 

The  Carter’s  Power  Nets  this  season 
have  been  improved  and  strengthened. 
Outstanding  are  such  numbers  as  the  new 
P265  pantie  girdle  with  Talon  fastener, 
fagoted  seams,  hidden  garters  and  Oval¬ 
ette  crotch.  The  new  F78  Complete  with 
Talon  closure,  fagoted  seams,  Inviz-a- 
Grip  garters  and  sletulerizing  paneling. 
Also  the  new  G180  high  waistline  girdle 
with  multiple  panels,  Inviz-a-Grip  gar¬ 
ters,  fagoted  seams  and  Talon  closure. 

Maidm  Form  Brassier* 

.A  new  line  of  evening  bras  are  offered 
by  Maiden  Form  this  season.  They  come 
in  silk  satin,  lace,  broadcloth  and  net. 
They  have  adjustable  shoulder  straps  and 
back  tab  for  very  low  cut  evening  dress. 

There  are  new  bandeaux  with  one  inch 
band  in  broadcloth.  Peach  only. 

Then  there  is  a  long  line  with  evening 
back  in  broadcloth,  satin  or  lace. 

bra  with  a  four  inch  band  has  fagot¬ 
ing  and  adjustable  back  and  shoulder 
straps.  .A  regulation  bandeau  itv  black 
satin  has  a  two  inch  band. 

Two  built  up  brassieres  in  the  “Alio” 
line  have  6  inch  bands  in  peach  broad¬ 
cloth.  .Adjustable  backs.  In  the  “.Allegro” 
there  is  a  new  built  up  shoulder  number 
with  a  six  inch  band.  It  comes  in  peach 
broadcloth  and  is  fagoted. 

An  “Allegro”  once  over  with  material 
back  comes  in  either  satin  or  broadcloth 
in  14  and  16  inch  lengths.  Tric-o-lastic 
sides  and  evening  back.  Talon. 

There  is  a  set  of  four  girdles,  two  in 
16  inch  lengths  and  two  in  17.  A  pantie 
and  companion  girdle  come  in  15  inch 
lengths.  Two  way  stretch. 

Lily  of  Franc* 

2400  is  a  Duosette  of  satin  and  piqne 
elastic.  It  has  an  effective  reinforcement 
over  the  diaphragm.  Lace  bust.  Talon 
closing  and  boneless. 

2445  is  a  high  style  Duosette  with  satin 
front  and  back  with  extreme  youthful 
bust  of  lace.  Lilylastik.  Lightly  boned. 
Talon. 


Royal  Worcester  Corset 
Embroidered  satin  Lastex  Onesette 
with  "Abra  ca  dabra"  conture  band. 


2520  and  2380  are  for  the  average  and 
full  figures.  Longer  skirts  and  fuller  hip. 
Boned  front  and  back.  Special  reinforced 
lace  bust.  Fine  batiste  and  imp<jrted 
elastic. 

2465  is  a  Duosette  satin  front  and  back 
and  pi(|uet  type  elastic.  For  average  and 
full  figures.  Lace  uplift  which  is  pointed 
on  to  the  body  of  the  garment.  Boned 
front. 

8261  is  a  youthful  girdle  of  satin  and 
light  weight  elastic. 

8295  is  constructed  much  as  the  youth¬ 
ful  garments  but  is  for  the  tall  full  figure. 
Boned  front  and  back.  Fagoted  in  front. 
Talon.  Figured  batiste  with  four  sections 
of  light  weight  elastic. 


Th«  William  Carter  Co. 

A  new  pantie  qirdle  of  light  weight 
but  firm  controlling  construction. 


Th*  H.  W.  Gossord  Co. 

Combination,  model  4775A  and  D, 
Goss-Amour  and  satin  elastic,  designed 
for  the  average  and  tall  average  figure 
types.  The  medium  uplift  is  of  lace  and 
rayon  satin.  The  back  has  a  vertical 
stretch  and  the  garjnent  has  a  slide 
fastener.  Available  in  Sand-glo,  white 
and  black.  $48  a  dozen. 

MisSimpIicity,  model  9618,  rayon 
batiste  and  double  Goss-Amour.  The 
medium  uplift  is  of  lace,  reinforced  for 
uplift  control,  and  the  garment  has  medi¬ 
um  boning  front  and  back.  It  is  a  step-in 
type  with  slide  fastener.  Available  in 
Sand-glo,  $96  a  dozen. 

Step-in,  model  5069,  is  of  Goss-.Amour 
with  panel  woven  elastic  batiste  designed 
for  the  slender  figure,  has  a  vertical 
stretch  liack  and  a  slide  fastener.  .Avail¬ 
able  in  Sand-glo.  $36  a  dozen. 

Step-in,  model  314,  is  of  rayon  and  cot¬ 
ton  satin  elastic  and  knitted  two-way 
stretch  elastic.  Overall  length  16  inches, 
a  vertical  stretch  back  and  is  available  in 
Sand-glo.  $24  a  dozen. 

Step-in  pantie,  model  531,  is  of  Goss- 
.Amour  and  bowknot  pattern  satin  elastic. 
The  back  of  this  garment,  which  is  de¬ 
signed  for  the  slender  type  of  figure,  has 
a  vertical  stretch,  contains  a  slide  fasten¬ 
er  and  detachable  hose  supporter  tips. 
.Available  in  Sand-glo,  $36  a  dozen. 

Pendu-Lift  brassiere,  model  1044,  is 
of  lace  and  rayon  satin  bottom  bust.  .A 
scallop  design  of  lace  is  appliqued  on  the 
under  half  of  the  satin  bust.  .Available 
in  Sand-glo,  $10.50  a  dozen. 

Yogu*  Foundations 

The  Vogue  'Mis-Chief  designed  with 
detachable  bra.  The  girdle  is  cut  high 
and  the  bra  is  attached  to  the  shoulder 
straps.  Made  of  batiste  and  Darleen 
satin,  also  Darleen  elastic  sides,  and  re¬ 
tails  from  $10  to  $19.50.  Sizes  32  to  40. 

The  Vogue  'Kno-Belt'  is  laced  in  the 
front  with  an  uplift  bra.  Made  with  side 
hooks  and  Talon  fastener.  Retails  for  $5, 
$7.50  and  $10.  Sizes  34  to  52. 

The  Vogue  ‘Duplex’  is  a  one-piece  gar¬ 
ment,  but  with  a  separate  bra  and  girdle. 
Bra  can  be  changed  without  detaching 
girdle.  Made  with  side  hooks  and  Talon 
fastener.  Retail  prices  from  $5  to  $15. 
Sizes  34  to  44. 

The  1’ogue  ‘Simplex’  is  also  a  girdle 
and  bra  combination  with  an  adjustable 
back.  It  comes  with  side  hooks  or  Talon. 

I.  N*wman  &  Sons 

This  concern  is  featuring  a  special 
junior  and  sub-deb  line  this  season.  The 
high  school  girl  is  being  catered  to  with 
several  step-ins  and  pantie  girdles  which 
usually  run  to  the  small  waist  and  full 
hip  type. 

Panix,  a  Pantie  Girdle  of  Nude  Mila¬ 
nese  combined  with  Leno  Web  and  made 
in  sizes  23  to  28  only.  Priced  $15  per 
dozen  i)ackaged. 

Panix  is  also  made  in  a  Step-In  Girdle 
at  the  same  price  of  $15. 

Style  2468 — A  Step-In  without  an  open¬ 
ing;  up  and  down  stretch  front  and  back 
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Style  3460 — Embroiderwl  Satin  Lastex 
Step-In  for  the  average  figure  with  “Abra 
ca  dabra”  contour  band.  15-inch  Power 
Net  side  panels.  Talon  at  side  front 
Lightly  boned.  Nude  shade.  Fagoted 
seams.  Sizes  26-36. 

Style  6430 — A  novel  Onesette  of  Satin 
Lastex  with  lace  bust.  Nupownet  side 
sections.  Talon  and  hook-and-eye  side 
closing.  No  boning.  Slender  to  average 
type.  Fagoted  seams.  Nude  shade. 
Sizes  32-40. 

Style  6428 — Tailored  Onesette  of  Lus- 
tercale  with  lace  and  Lustercale  bust,  for 
the  slender  to  average  figure.  Full  length 
matching  Lastex  at  sides  and  center  bust 
Talon  and  hook-and-eye  side  closing. 
Lightly  boned.  Tea  rose  shade.  Sizes 
32-38. 

Style  3469 — 17-inch  Satin  Step-In  with 
twin  panels  of  strong  woven  elastic. 
Fagoted  seams  and  Talon  at  side.  Mod¬ 
erately  boned  for  the  average  to  full  fig¬ 
ure.  Nude  shade.  Sizes  27-36. 

Style  6429 — Onesette  made  of  fine  plain 
batiste  with  lace  top,  for  the  average  fig¬ 
ure.  Side  panels  are  of  heavy  Darleen 
and  seams  are  fagoted.  Talon  and  hook- 
and-eye  side  closing.  Adjustable  shoulder 
straps.  Nude  shade.  Sizes  33-42. 

Style  3462 — 17-inch  Semi-Step-In 
made  of  tea  rose  Lustercale  with  match¬ 
ing  Lastex  side  panels.  Talon  at  side. 
Lightly  boned  for  the  average  to  tall  fig¬ 
ure.  Sizes  26-34. 


over  diaphragm  to  give  flattening  effect. 
Two  firm  novelty  sections  of  elastic  at 
sides  and  has  wide  self  two-tone  material 
shoulder  straps,  underlined  with  plush  to 
prevent  slipping  and  digging.  Fairly  well 
boned.  Made  from  36  to  52. 

10/70 — Long  line  and  built-up  top,  bro¬ 
caded  batiste  foundation,  fairly  well 
boned,  and  has  long  inner  belt  which  has 
a  graduated  steel  in  the  front  which  can 
be  shaped  to  give  abdominal  muscles 
proper  support.  Bust  line  is  shaped  to 
give  the  latest  rounded  lines.  Garment 
made  for  average  figures.  Made  from 
36  to  56. 

16/120 — Very  attractive  and  youthful 
garment  of  two-tone  satin  brocaded 
batiste,  and  uplifting  rounded  fashioned 
lace  bust  as  well  as  lace  top  all  around. 
For  small  hip  and  average  bust,  has  four 
sections  of  hand  loom  fine  webbing  at 
sides.  Very  light  in  construction,  and 
only  lightly  boned  over  the  abdomen. 
•Semi  step-in  model.  Made  from  34  to  46. 

lO/.lOO — 18"  talon  side  girdle,  built  3" 
above  nipped  waistline,  and  made  to  mold 
and  flatten  diaphragm.  Medium  well 
boned  and  has  four  sections  of  hand 
loom  webbing  at  sides  and  fabric  of  fine 
two-tone  brocade.  Made  from  28  to  38. 


Model  Brassiere 

"Bias  Cup"  bra  of  satin  in  long  line 
style. 


panel  combined  with  Leno  Web  side 
panels;  14-inch  length  in  the  hand  with 
a  stretch  to  16  inches  on  the  figure ;  priced 
at  $24.  Sizes  22  to  28. 

Style  535 — \  Zipper  Step-In;  Nude 
Rubber  Satin  and  Lastex  Raschel  Net. 

Labeled  .Alicienne,  priced  at  $33.  Sizes 
22  to  30.  -"^ll  their  original  "Bias-Cup"  bras  will 

Stvle  776-A  Zipper  Step-In;  Nude 

Rubber  Satin  and  4  panels  of  Lastex  v.  !  across  the  bottom 

Raschel  Net;  15-inch  skirt;  fagotting 

trim  at  seams;  priced  at  $45.  Sizes  24  to  T  u  u  7  T  •  f  ^  ' 

able  hooking  feature  in  the  back  and  most 

will  have  adjustable  shoulder  straps. 

701- 1 — Fure  silk  Skinner’s  satin  “Bias 
Cup”  bandeau,  for  small  bust.  .Also  made 
in  No.  2  and  No.  3  bust  cups  for  average 
and  average  full  figures.  Sizes  30-44  in¬ 
clusive  for  No.  1,  2  and  3  cup  depths. 
$12  per  dozen. 

706-3 — Lace  “Bias  Cup”  long-line,  for 
average  full  bust.  .Also  available  in  three- 
quarter  length  long-line.  Sizes  34-44.  $21 
per  dozen. 

712-2 — Skinner’s  pure  silk  satin  and 
satin  lastex  long-line  “Bias  Cup”  evening 
brassiere.  Special  cross-hook  back  fast¬ 
ening  feature  for  under-arm  control. 
Sizes  32-42.  $21  per  dozen. 

703- 2 — Batiste  “Bias  Cup”  long  line,  for 
average  bust.  .Also  made  in  No.  1  and  3  ^ 
bust  cups  for  small  and  average  full  fig¬ 
ures.  Sizes  32-42.  $12  per  dozen. 

702- 1 — Combination  lace  and  Skinner’s 
satin  “Bias  Cup”  bandeau  for  small  bust. 
.Also  made  in  No.  2  bust  cup  for  average 
figure.  Sizes  32-40.  $12  per  dozen. 

704- 2 — Skinner’s  satin  “Bias  Cup”  long- 
line  for  average  bust.  .Also  made  in  No. 

10/104 — For  straight  hipped  figures  3  bust  cup  for  average  full  bust.  Sizes 

with  average  bust  of  light  weight  fine  32-42.  $15  per  dozen, 
batiste  and  all  fashioned  rounded  uplift¬ 
ing  lace  bust.  Firm  light  lastex  at  sides.  Ton-RoHl  CrMtions 

Also  talon  and  hooks  and  eyes  at  sides. 

Very  lightly  boned  and  has  wide  self-  Style  6422— Embroidered  Satin  Lastex 

material  shoulder  straps  that  are  under-  Onesette  with  “.Abra  ca  dabra”  contour 

lined  with  plush.  Made  from  34  to  48.  band.  Lace  top.  Full  length  Power  Net 
10/106 — Average  long  firm  foundation  side  panels.  Talon  center  back.  Tall 

of  two-tone  brocade  and  fashioned  slender  to  average  figure.  No  boning, 

rounded  lace  bust  with  brocade  appliqued  Nude  shade.  Fagoted  seams.  Sizes  32-40. 


Dorothy  Bickmii 

Introducing  for  fall  an  “.All  American” 
line,  featuring  “Hubbard  Cloth”. 

It  is  a  hardy  tubable  fabric  and  is  being 
used  also  for  various  sports  items — men’s 
clothing,  skirts,  jackets,  slacks,  etc.,  and 
only  weighs  ounces. 

Girdles  and  an  all-in-one  come  in  14, 
16  and  17-inch  lengths  and  are  made  in 
combination  with  light  weight  elastics 
and  Lastex. 


Style  540 — .An  .Alicienne  Foundation 
for  the  Junior  Figure;  16-inch  skirt; 
Nude  Satin  front  and  back  panel  with 
Leno  Web  side  panels ;  Priced  $33. 
Sizes  32  to  38. 

New  additions  to  the  P.  N.  Practical 
Front  line  indicate  longer  skirt  lengths  in 
style  3759  All-In-One  which  has  a  17- 
inch  skirt  and  lace  bra.  The  elastic  lacer 
at  the  lower  front  has  been  replaced  by 
'elastic  thigh  control  in  the  creation  of 
style  4233  Practical  Front  Corset,  which 
has  a  graduated  curved  front  clasp  for  the 
heavier  figure.  Priced  $36  and  $48  re¬ 
spectively. 


Maiden  Form  Brassiere 
New  Allegro  evening  bandeaux  w  ith 
removable  tab  at  back  for  girdle 
attachment. 
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I.  Newman  &  Sons 
New  h!p  control  girdle  with  fagoting. 


Benjamin  &  Johnes 

Style  4895 — 17-inch  satin  lastec  semi¬ 
step-in,  Talon  fastened,  net  elastic  side 
panels,  boned  in  front,  for  average  figure, 
fitted  waistline  2^-inch  top,  vertical 
stretch  back  and  front,  sizes  25  to  32, 
$78  a  dozen. 

Style  4332 — 17-inch  batiste  semi-step- 
in  for  average  figure,  lastec  side  panels, 
front  boning,  3J4  inches  above  waistline, 
Talon  fastening,  sizes  26  to  34  at  $36  a 
dozen. 

Style  6127 — Satin  lastec  corsette,  17- 
inch  skirt,  lace  uplift  brassiere,  four  sec¬ 
tions  of  net  elastic,  side  panels.  Talon 
fastened,  sizes  33  to  39  at  $78  a  dozen. 

Style  4513 — 16-inch  brocaded  semi¬ 
step-in.  imported  elastic  side  panels,  ex¬ 
tra  long  Talon  fastener,  boned  front  and 
hack,  made  from  size  27  to  36  at  $48  a 
dozen. 

Th*  Strous*,  Adlor  Company 

Style  845 — 17-inch  Smoothie  step-in 
with  rayon  satin  front  panel  and  vertical¬ 
ly  stretching  rayon  satin  Lastex  back 
panel.  Leno  elastic  sides.  3-inch  elastic 
top  for  waistline  control.  Stitched  trim 
in  front.  Lightly  boned.  Side  Talon. 
Sizes  25-32. 

Style  4912 — 14j4-inch  Smoothie  Con- 
troleur  step-in.  Fine  quality  figured 
batiste  front  and  back.  Leno  elastic  sides 
and  front  gore.  Fagoted  front.  Well 
boned.  Side  Talon.  Sizes  26-36. 

Style  920 — 16-inch  Smoothie  step-in 
made  with  plain  batiste  and  four  narrow 
sections  of  Leno  elastic.  Stitched  trim 


in  front.  Lightly  boned.  Side  Talon. 
Sizes  25-32. 

Style  4879 — 17-inch  Smoothie  Control- 
eur  bodicette  made  of  figured  batiste  with 
Darleen  sides  and  front  gores.  Lace  bust 
with  built-up  shoulders.  Talon  to  waist 
at  center  front  and  hook  and  eye  above. 
Well  boned.  Sizes  36-46,  48,  50. 

Style  4836 — 16-inch  Smoothie  Control- 
eur  bodicette  of  Rayon  satin  and  with 
Leno  elastic  sides  and  gore  at  bottom 
front.  Lace  bust  with  fagoted  trim. 
Light  steels  in  front.  .Adjustable  shoulder 
straps.  Talon  to  waist;  hook  and  eye 
above.  Sizes  32-42. 

Style  4871 — 16-inch  Smoothie  bodicette. 
Vertically  stretching  satin  Lastex  with 
four  narrow  sections  of  Leno  elastic.  Lace 
bust.  Fagoted.  Boneless.  Center  back 
Talon  fastening.  Sizes  32-38. 

Amorican  Lady  Corsot  Co. 

The  first  two  of  the  following  numl)ers 
are  “members”  of  the  .American  Lady 
family  of  basic  types. 

Style  1541 — This  is  an  “.American 
Lady”  all-in-one  for  the  average  figure,  to 
retail  at  $3.50 — sizes  34-42. 

Style  1565 — “.American  Lady"  all-in- 
one  for  the  straight-hip  figure,  to  retail 
at  $5 — sizes  34-46. 


Vogue  Corset 

The  semi-detached  bra  provides  flexi¬ 
bility  without  possibility  of  riding  up. 


W.  B.  Foundations 

Stylish  stout  of  dotted  brocade  with 

panels  of  extra  firm  lastik.  Addi¬ 
tional  lastik  thigh  control. 

Style  367 — This  is  a  “Miss  Today” 
pantie,  available  in  even  sizes  only,  from 
24  to  30,  to  retail  at  $2. 

Style  777 — .A  very  popular  “Miss  To- 
<lay”  step-in,  talon  fastened,  sizes  25  to 
32,  to  retail  at  $3.50. 

Style  4210 — .A  “Miss  Today”  all-in-one, 
talon  fastened,  with  alternating  panels  of 
satin  elastic  and  power  net,  sizes  32  to  40, 
to  retail  at  $10. 

G.  M.  Poix,  Inc. 

The  new  Uirectoire,  designed  to  lift  the 
bust  to  firm  roundness  and  hug  the  dia¬ 
phragm  to  lend  the  illusion  of  the  narrow 
waist  is  a  brassiere  of  lace,  number  1740 
at  $36  a  dozen. 

Other  new  features  in  the  line  are: 

Girlish  Form  Bandeau  1786 — Combi¬ 
nation  of  satin  and  impvirted  lace,  giving 
full  rounded,  firm  uplift.  $24.  (Same 
morlel  also  in  fine  broadcloth  and  lace — 
1787  at  $15.) 

Girlish  Form  Bandeau  1795— Extra 
wide  rayon  satin  bandeau  for  full  bust. 
Lastex  center  front,  from  top  to  bottom. 
$15. 

.A.  P.  Waist  Length  Brassieres : 

1793 — Combination  of  fine  French  Lace 
top  with  entire  waistline  section  of  las¬ 
tex.  $36. 

1744 — Black  —  Rayon  satin  —  high 
divided  bust  —  lace  top  —  low  center 
front.  $24. 

1777 — .A.  P.  Double  Support,  all  rayon 
satin,  divided  high  uplift.  $21. 
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batiste.  Sizes  30  to  40,  waist  measure. 

Style  2648 — A  highly  styled  front  Talon 
Nu-Back  foundation  with  lace  bust  sec¬ 
tion  and  knit  elastic  side  panels  and  gores. 
Designed  for  the  heavier  figure.  Made  in 
figured  batiste  material.  Sizes  34-46  Bust 
measure  Average  full  figure. 

Style  2084 — A  highly  styled  Nu-Back 
all-in-one  foundation  with  decorated  satin 
front  panel  and  up-lift  lace  bust.  Extra 
wide  side  panels  of  open  knit  elastic 
stretching  both  ways  gives  control  and 
length  to  the  silhouette.  Side  Talon  clos¬ 
ing  to  the  waist,  hook  and  eye  above. 
Sizes  34-46.  Bust  measure.  .Average 
figure. 


The  H  &  W  Company 


Style :  .AW492  is  a  girdle  made  in  Satin 
Lastex  and  Power  Net  designed  for  the 
slight  figure,  giving  a  slim — not  tight — 
waist  and  a  long  slender  hip.  A  feature 


The  H.  W.  Gottard 
Gos$-Amour  and  satin  elastic.  Comes 
in  Sand-9lo,  white  and  black. 


Benjamin  •  Johnes 
17-inch  step-in  with  net  elastic  side 
panels.  Boned  in  front.  Vertical 
stretch  back  and  front. 


is  the  length  of  the  front  supporters, 
which  are  sewn  at  one  end  half  way  up, 
inside  the  garment.  Labeled  “Just- 
enuf  Girdle”. 

Style  AW456  is  a  girdle  made  Batiste 
power-net  for  the  slight  figure,  with  a  re¬ 
vival  of  the  “waistline”  support  with 
buckram  inserts  at  various  points  to  give 
extra  control  through  the  waistline  with- 
\  out  the  ordinary  boning  support.  Labeled 
I  “Comfortop”  Girdle. 

I  Style  .AW349  a  Satin  Lastex  and  Power 
/  Net  P.ANTIE  designed  for  the  slight  fig¬ 
ure,  has  stretch  and  adjustability  to  “give” 
and  prevent  binding  and  cutting.  .A  fitted 
crotch  section  is  included  in  this  pantie. 

Style  .A\V686  is  an  .All-in-one  founda¬ 
tion  with  waist  length  to  insure  against 
the  prevention  of  a  drag  down  on  bust¬ 
lines.  Made  in  Power-Net  and  Lastex 
Satin,  the  fit  through  the  waist  and  bust 
gives  breathing  room.  Labeled  “Jun 
enuf  Corsette”. 

Th*  Formfit  Company 

Model  394 — Brassiere  of  rayon  satin 
and  lace.  This  is  one  of  the  new  series 
of  Life  made  in  the  various  bust  pocket 
widths  and  in  a  variety  of  materials.  The 
.A  width  comes  in  sizes  32  to  36 ;  the  B 
width  32  to  38;  the  C  width  32  to  40. 
$12.75  a  dozen. 

Model  3920 — Nylies  girdle.  Soft  gar¬ 
ments  made  with  Nylon  yarn  and  Lastex. 
This  particular  style  is  available  in  small, 
medium,  large  and  extra  large  sizes.  $36 
a  dozen. 

Model  2874 — Panel-.Art  Girdeliere  fea¬ 
turing  the  Scap-Back.  made  of  power 
Lastex  mesh.  Sizes  32  to  40.  $48  a  dozen. 

Model  3918 — Panel-.Art  girdle  of  Nylon 
and  Lastex  web.  Sizes  26  to  34.  $48  a 
dozen. 

Model  2870 — Pagan  Charm  Girdeliere 
style.  Up  and  down  stretch  back,  power 
mesh  Lastex.  Sizes  33  to  40.  $66  a  dozen. 

Model  3898 — Girdle  with  elongated 
Circle  Waist  of  rayon  satin  and  satin 
Lastex,  power  mesh  side  sections.  Sizes 
26  to  32.  $48  a  dozen. 

{Continued  on  page  16) 


Style  2310 — Soft  satin  all-in-one  with 
lace  brassiere  for  the  full  figure;  firm 
lastik  side  panels,  side  talon.  Sizes  35  to 
48  at  $%. 

Style  1424 — Corset,  18  inches  long  in 
fine  batiste  with  four  sections  of  imported 
lastik.  side  talon.  Sizes  27  to  36  at  $66. 

Style  1879 — Stylish  Stout  corsette  of 
dotted  brocade,  average  lace  brassiere, 
panels  of  extra  firm  lastik  with  additional 
lastik  thigh  control ;  side  talon.  Sizes  35 
to  46  at  $66. 

Style  1337 — Pants  for  larger  figure, 
satin  lastik  front  and  back,  firm  lastik 
side  panels ;  side  talon,  detachable  hose 
supporters,  soft  comfortable  crotch, 
length  stretched.  18  inches.  Sizes  27  to 
36  at  $48. 

Style  1722 — Stylish  Stout  corsette  of 
batiste  with  soft  broadcloth  brassiere  for 
firm  support  for  average  to  full  bust. 
Stitched  diaphragm  and  knit  elastic  side 
panels,  side  talon.  Sizes  35  to  48  at  $48. 

Style  1875 — Stylish  Stout  corsette  of 
brocaded  satin  with  extra  firm  elastic  side 
panels.  Average  to  full  lace  brassiere, 
side  hooking.  Sizes  35  to  48  at  $66. 

La  Rosista  Corsot  Company 

Style  3666 — .A  Nu-Back  belted  founda¬ 
tion  with  a  patented  back  section.  Fabric 
Boning  controls  the  waistline  and  the  11- 
inch  belt  is  designed  to  give  both  vertical 
and  horizontal  control.  Sizes  34-46  Bust 
measure.  Skirt  length  16  inches. 

Style  2128 — .A  front  lace  all-in-one 
foundation  for  the  heavier  figure.  Lacings 
extend  well  up  under  the  loose  bust  sec¬ 
tion  for  control.  Knit  elastic  side  panels 
and  gores.  Flexibility  is  given  the  gar¬ 
ment  by  the  Nu-Back  patented  back  sec¬ 
tion.  Made  in  plain  nude  batiste.  Sizes 
36-50  bust  measure. 

Style  2128G — This  garment  is  a  front 
lace  Nu-Back  Girdle.  Designed  to  con¬ 
trol  the  very  stout  figure.  Comes  well 
above  the  waist.  Made  in  plain  nude 


Amarican  Lady  Corset 
A  Miss  Today  all-in-one  with  | 
of  satin  elastic  and  power  net. 
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Corset  Department  in  First  Place  Again 


Beating  performance  of  preceding  year  and  grazing 
the  record,  Corset  Departments  retain  first  rank  with 
10.3  percent  profit  in  1939,  Controllers'  Congress 
report  shows — Volume  up  4  Percent — Total  opera¬ 
ting  expense  stationary. 


Magnificent  monotony! 

Corset  department  'way  out  in 
front  again.  A  department 
oblivious  of  economic  depression 
and  recession  alike.  Consider  the 
decade  since  1929 :  net  profits  of  the 
average  corset  department  consist¬ 
ently  approximated  10%.  During 
the  past  five  years  the  corset  figure 
has  been  first  or  second  with  resjject 
to  earnings  ratio,  all  departments 
of  a  store  considered  in  the  reckon¬ 
ing. 

Issued  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  work 
of  NRDGA’s  Controllers’  Congress, 
that  uni(|ue  statistical  study  which 
is  formally  known  as  “1939  Depart¬ 
mental  Merchandising  and  Operat¬ 
ing  Results  of  Department  and 
Specialty  Stores’’  —  and  better 
known  by  its  nickname,  “M.  O.  R.’’ 
— presents  another  chapter  of  au¬ 
thoritative  corset  history. 

Thumbnail  Parallds 

The  M.  O.  R.  in  its  painstaking 
analysis  of  data  supplied  by  323 
stores,  shows  that  typical  net  profits 
for  the  department  store  as  a  whole 
increased  substantially  last  year ; 
from  0.3  percent-of-sales  figure 
recorded  in  1938  to  1.6  percent  in 
1939.  Continuing  those  store-wide 
figures,  gross  margin  increased  from 
36.0  ])ercent  in  1938  to  36.7  percent 
in  1939.  Sales  volume  up  5  percent 
over  1938,  largely  l)ecause  of 
lessened  markdowns.  Turnover,  too, 
reflected  the  general  business  im¬ 
provement,  for  in  1939,  M.  O.  R. 
shows,  a  ratio  of  4  to  1  was  register¬ 
ed  as  the  relation  of  sales  to  aver¬ 
age  inventory.  In  the  preceding 
year  only  3.8  stock  turns  were 
obtained  and  in  1937  there  3.7  turns. 

The  corset  and  brassiere  depart¬ 
ment  of  M.  O.  R.’s  typical  store 
registered  in  1939  exactly  the  figure 
set  by  the  store  as  a  whole,  viz., 
4.0  stock  turns.  Just  in  passing, 
many  departments,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  surpassed  that  figure. 
Thus :  basement  millinery,  20  times ; 
basement  dresses,  13.7  times;  main 
store  inexpensive  dresses,  11.8 
times;  main  store  millinery.  11.2 
times.  On  the  other  hand  some  de¬ 
partments  fell  considerably  below 
the  average  turnover  rate :  oriental 


rugs,  0.8  times ;  patterns,  1.0  times ; 
china  and  glass,  1.9  times;  men’s 
and  boys  shoes  2.0  times. 

Doubl*  Exposure 

Now,  since  our  present  interest 
lies  primarily  in  corsets  and  bras¬ 
sieres,  let  us  consider  the  M.  O.  R. 
figures  for  that  department  as  set 
down  for  the  past  two  years: 


1939 

1938 

Cumulative  markon,  % . 

41.9 

41.9 

Markdowns  to  sales,  %  .  . 

3.9 

4.1 

Gross  margin,  %  to  sales 

43.7 

43.5 

Stock  turns  . 

4.0 

3.9 

Sales  to  last  year,  % 

104 

99 

Returns  to  gross  sales,  %. 

11.9 

11.2 

Average  gross  sale.  Spring 

$  3.74 

3.75 

Average  gross  sale,  t'all 

$  3.92 

3.82 

.4ge  of  stork  at  invtry.. 

6  mos.  or  less 

78 

77 

Age  of  stork  at  invtrv.. 

6*12  mos. 

17 

18 

Newspaper  costs,  %  to  sales 

2.8 

2.8 

Total  publicity,  %  to  sales 

4.5 

4.4 

Salespeople’s  salaries. 

%  to  sales 

7.0 

7.0 

General  selling  expense. 

%  to  sales . 

1.7 

1.9 

Delivery  expense,  %  to  sale 

s  1.1 

1.1 

Total  operating  expense. 

%  to  sales . 

33.5 

33.5 

Profit  . 

10.2 

10.0 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  1939  cor¬ 
set  and  brassiere  volume  gained  4 
percent ;  gains  in  sales  for  the  typi¬ 
cal  store  as  a  whole  were  5  percent. 
The  corset  department’s  operating 
expense  did  not  vary  a  fraction, 
remaining  at  33.5%.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  compare  that  figure  with  the 
store  as  a  whole:  a  decline  from  the 
35.7  percent  figure  of  1938  to  35.1 
percent  in  1939  —  that  reduction 
being  the  first  to  be  achieved  in 
four  years.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered.  that  in  1937  expenses  of  the 
typical  store  were  34.5  percent  and 
in  1936.  even  lower :  33.5  percent. 
That  last  figure,  33.5  percent, 
recorded  in  1936  for  the  store  as  a 


whole,  is  exactly  the  same  expense 
figure  as  was  set  down  for  the  corset 
department  in  1938  and  again  in  the 
just-published  figures  for  1939, 

Avorag*  Gross  Sale 

The  current  M.  O.  R.  follows 
closely  the  pattern  of  its  predeces¬ 
sors.  It  continues,  for  example,  to 
present  its  statistics  in  8  groups  of 
stores,  starting  with  department 
stores  whose  annual  volume  ranges 
from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  and 
going  on  to  consider  stores  with 
“over  $10,000,000’’ ;  then  come  the 
specialty  store  figures  and  finally 
the  eighth  and  last  grouping,  “All 
stores’’.  On  this  page  we  have  so 
far  given  attention  only  to  Group 
Vm  figures,  but  it  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  glance  at  gross  sale  figures 
when  segregated  by  groups.  Thus 
we  shall  be  able  to  compare  the 
collective  figures  already  given 
(Spring,  1939,  $3.74;  Fall,  1939, 
$3.92)  with  the  corresponding  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  other  7  groups: 


Spring 

Fall 

Group  I- -Sales  $500,000 

to  $1,000,000 

Group  11 — $1,000,000 

$2.89 

$2.95 

to  $2,000,000 

3.19 

3.39 

Group  III — $2,000,000 

to  $5,000,000  . 

3.87 

3.99 

Group  IV— $5,000,000 

to  $10,000,000  . 

3.88 

4.17 

Group  V — Over  $10,000,000 

3.93 

4.05 

Group  VI — Specialty  stores. 

$500,000  to  $4,000,000 
Group  VII — Specialty  stores, 

4.49 

4.76 

over  $4,000,000  . 

6.00 

6.10 

Group  VIII — All  stores 

3.74 

3.92 

There  is  interest  in  the  wide  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  figures  supplied 
by  the  smaller  department  stores — 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $3 — and  the 
$6  unit  sale  achieved  by  the  special- 
tv  store  with  a  volume  of  over 
^,000,000. 
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How  to  comdlne 
business  snd 
piojsure  while 
attending  the 
corset  showings 
In  New  Yorh 


WHEN  VIEWING  EXHIBITS  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  FASHION  BUILDING, 

let  it  remind  you  of  the  important  contribution  the  Talon 
corset  fastener  makes  to  the  new  straight  and  narrow  sil¬ 
houette  for  Fall. 


WHEN  YOU  VIEW  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  ART.  let  it  remind 
you  of  the  "classics”  of  advertising  in  Vogue,  Harper’s  Bazaar 
and  Good  Housekeeping  that  are  constantly  selling  corsets 
with  the  Talon  slide  fastener  to  your  customers. 


WHEN  YOU  TAKE  IN  THE  FAIR’S  “SPECIAL  FEATURES,  ”  let  it  re¬ 
mind  you  of  the  special  features  of  the  Talon  slide  fastener— 
the  exclusive  self-lock . . .  the  patented  method  of  insertion  and 
reinforcement.  They  make  slide  fasteners  on  corsets  practical! 
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TALON 

slide’  FASTENER 


MEADVIILE,  PA 


MADE  BY  TALON,  INC 


WHEN  YOU  APPLAUD  THE  ANTICS  AT  THE  AQUACADE,  let  it  re¬ 
mind  you  how  quickly  your  customers  can  dive  in  and  out  of 
brief  little  all-stretch  girdles  that  feature  a  short  Talon  slide 
fastener.  It  relieves  strain  as  the  garment  is  pulled  over  hips. 


WHEN  YOU  MARE  THE  LONG  DROP  VIA  PARACHOIE,  let  it  re¬ 
mind  you  how  easy  it  is  for  customers  to  jump  in  and  out  of 
corsets  with  a  long  Talon  slide  fastener.  A  life-saver,  too,  be¬ 
cause  it  eliminates  pull-’n’-tug... preserves  the  garment's  shape. 


WHEN  TOO  SORVET  THE  WORLD  Of  lOMORROW,  let  it  re¬ 
mind  you  of  the  impartial  consumer  surveys  made  by  56  great 
stores,  which  prove  that  "Talon”  is  the  favorite  slide  fastener!* 


WHEN  YOU  WATCH  THE  FIREWORKS,  let  it  remind  you  of  the 
brilliant  window  and  store  displays  done  for  the  Talon  corset 
fastener.  Why  not  stop  in  at  the  New  York  office  of  Talon,  Inc., 
71  W.  35th  Street,  and  see  the  new  Fall  displays?  They’re  free! 


*  Based  on  surveys  made  by  ^6  leading  stores,  which  show  that  — of  the 
thousands  who  expressed  a  preference— 70  prefer  "Talon"  to  every  I 
who  names  any  other  brand. 
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Roll  in  towel,  no  squeezing  or  twisting. 


rail  for  air. 
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By  BERNICE  S.  BRONNER 


A  CONSTANT  stream  of  letters 
from  our  readers  comes  into 
the  Good  Housekeeping  Insti¬ 
tute,  asking  all  manner  of  questions 
about  girdles,  foundation  garments 
and  brassieres.  The  subject  seems 
to  he  of  unending  interest. 

In  order  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  intelligently,  we  have  set  up 
a  procedure  for  checking  garments 
of  this  type.  In  this  way  we  in¬ 
vestigate  all  new  developments, 
keeping  in  constant  touch  with  con¬ 
struction  trends. 

First  comes  a  thorough  labora¬ 
tory  check.  Following  are  some  of 
the  items  in  our  procedure,  showing 
what  a  garment  must  go  through  in 
order  to  be  accepted  as  satisfactory. 

( 1 )  Construction  Details  —  gen¬ 
eral  workmanship,  closings,  garter 
grips,  garter  lengths,  seams,  stitch¬ 
ing,  type  of  stays,  shoulder  straps, 
laces,  special  details,  etc. 

(2)  Fiber  Content  of  all  por¬ 
tions. 

(3)  Washability  —  shrinkage, 
color  resistance  to  washing. 

(4)  Sjjecial  Claims,  Labels  and 
Literature.  These  are  all  carefully 
scrutinized. 

The  laboratory  check  must  be 
followed  by  actual  wear  tests,  to 
make  our  opinion  of  the '  garment 
com])lete.  We  have  a  wear  squad 
made  up  of  individuals  of  every 
normal  size  and  type  figure.  Gar¬ 
ments  are  given  to  these  jiersons  to 
wear,  with  instructions  for  washing 
and  care.  At  the  end  of  the  speci¬ 
fied  wear  ])eriod,  we  examine  the 
garments  for  evidence  of  how  they 
stood  up  under  actual  use.  The 
wearers  are  questioned  in  detail, 
and  asked  for  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provement. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  we  are  able 
to  pass  on  many  interesting  findings 
to  manufacturers,  who  often  make 
changes  accordingly.  Here  are 
some  of  them : 

Garter  elastic  must  l)e  of  such  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  that  it  will  retain  its 
stretchability  and  recoverability. 
The  elastic  must  be  long  enough  so 


Good  Housekeeping  Institute 

that  strain  is  not  felt  by  the  hose, 
and  with  a  strong  enough  pull  to 
forestall  any  temptation  to  garter 
the  hose  too  tightly.  We  know  that 
torn  hose  will  be  blamed  on  the 
girdle!  Garter  elastic  must  l)e  well 
anchored  so  that  it  does  not  pull  out 
easily,  either  in  entirety  or  in 
creeping  of  the  rubber  threads. 

Garter  grips  may  be  of  the  in¬ 
visible  type  in  front,  but  usually  not 
in  liack  where  they  are  difficult  to 
fasten.  Whenever  possible  the  grip 
should  permit  of  adjustment  in 
garter  length. 

Shoulder  straps  should  include  a 
good  quality  elastic  jxjrtion  or  be 
adjustable.  The  metal  slides  used 
should  not  lose  their  enamel  cover¬ 
ing,  and  should  be  rust-proof.  Rib- 
Ixjns  must  be  of  good  quality  and 
with  ends  securely  stitched  to  pre¬ 
vent  ravelling — nothing  annoys  a 
wearer  more  than  to  have  a  shoulder 
strap  pop  out  of  its  anchorage. 

Slight  Shrinkag*  Dcsirabl* 

Shrinkage  of  all  portions,  lx)th 
vertical  and  horizontal,  is  most  im¬ 
portant.  h.  16"  girdle  that  shrinks 
to  14"  will  not  stay  in  place,  and 
must  be  continually  “yanked.” 
Some  slight  shrinkage  around  the 
l)ody  is  desirable,  however,  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  inevitable  slight 
“give”  during  wear. 

Crotch  pieces  in  pantie  girdles 
should  be  designed  for  comfort. 

Leg  openings  in  pantie  girdles 
must  not  bind  after  washing.  This 
is  sometimes  caused  by  the  entire 
girdle  shrinking  from  the  waist 
down,  thus  raising  the  leg  opening; 
.sometimes  by  the  elastic  binding 
around  the  leg  o|)ening  l)ecoming 
stiff,  or  shrinking  too  much. 

Durable  finishes  applied  to  corset 
cloths  often  are  desirable.  They 
help  to  retain  the  “new”  appearance 
of  the  fabric,  its  body,  its  firmness. 
However,  they  should  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  taking  the  place  of  a  good 
basic  cloth  construction,  for  which 
there  is  no  substitute. 

Lace  sections  should  be  rein¬ 
forced. 


Plush  protection  should  l)e  placed 
at  all  points  where  friction  is  liable 
to  cause  irritation  or  abrasion  of 
tender  skin. 

Lacings  should  be  fine  and 
strong,  and  with  tips  which  cannot 
pull  out. 

Closings,  whether  hook  or  slide 
fastener,  should  be  designed  to  fit 
the  type  of  garment. 

Brassiere  closings  should  lie  easy 
to  fasten. 

Seaming  and  stitching  thread 
.should  l)e  preshrunk,  otherwise  after 
washing  the  fabric  will  be  gathered 
and  puckered.  This  will  ruin  the 
appearance  of  any  garment.  It  is 
especially  important  in  the  stitching 
of  small  brassiere  sections,  where 
the  fit  will  be  affected. 

Strength  in  all  thread  used  is 
highly  desirable.  A  thread  made  of 
short,  loosely  twisted  fibers  will 
stand  the  strain  of  only  a  few  wear- 
ings. 

Colorfastness  in  these  garments 
is  not  regarded  as  important  by 
some  manufacturers.  Perhaps  if 
they  could  see  their  garments  after 
4  or  5  washings,  they  would  realize 
how  much  the  retention  of  the 
fresh,  clear,  original  color  would 
add  to  the  wearer’s  ultimate  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  garment.  Everyone  rec¬ 
ommends  frequent  laundering  of 
these  garments,  and  no  one  denies 
that  they  are  subject  to  constant 
perspiration.  It  would  seem  wise, 
therefore,  to  take  steps  to  make 
them  color  resistant  to  washing  and 
I^erspiration.  We  mean  not  only 
the  color  of  the  main  cloth,  but  of 
all  trimmings,  bindings  and  lace 
sections. 

For  Housowork 

Many  women  who  ordinarily 
wear  boned  garments,  would  like  to 
buy  one-or-two-way  stretch  girdles 
or  pantie  girdles  for  housework, 
sports,  etc.  However,  they  com¬ 
plain  that  they  cannot  find  one 
which  does  not  shrink  in  measure¬ 
ment  from  waist  to  bottom,  after 
one  or  two  washings.  This  means 
that  the  top  of  the  garment  is  a 
couple  of  inches  lower  than  it  should 
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be,  and  a  roll  of  flesh  appears.  As 
a  result,  the  garment  must  be  dis¬ 
carded.  Yet  this  difficulty  could  be 
overcome  by  the  store  buyer  if  the 
shrinkage  performance  were  check¬ 
ed. 

A  strong  rubber  odor  is  noted 
when  some  garments  are  kept  a  day 
or  two  in  a  bureau  drawer.  This 
odor  permeates  to  other  garments 
in  the  drawer.  We  note  that  there 
are  rubber  products  on  the  market 
treated  to  overcome  this  objection. 

We  mentioned  in  a  recent  edi¬ 
torial  in  Good  Housekeeping  that  a 
coat-like  corset,  with  full  length 
slide  closing,  was  on  the  market. 
Immediately  letters  began  coming 
in  asking  where  this  corset  could  be 
found.  Women  told  us  they  would 
appreciate  its  special  advantages. 

We  have  lately  noted  a  general 
tlesire  for  longer  closings,  well  ap¬ 
proaching  the  bottom  of  the  gar¬ 
ment.  Many  readers  said  they  al¬ 
ways  have  their  garments  altered  to 
include  this  type  of  closing. 

Washing  Diroctions 

Our  readers  are  always  interested 
in  knowing  how  to  care  for  their 
clothes.  Washing  directions  in  this 
case  are  most  important,  and  we 
believe  they  are  well  understood  as 
far  as  corsets  are  concerned — yet 
they  must  l)e  constantly  repeated 
and  never  omitted.  We  also  stress 
care  in  putting  on  and  taking  off 
the  garment,  to  avoid  undue  strain. 
We  tell  women  to  air  the  garments 
on  nights  when  they  do  not  launder 
them.  We  tell  them  to  select  a  cor¬ 
set  wardrobe,  so  that  they  may  in¬ 
crease  their  pleasure  and  benefit 
their  appearance  by  wearing  the 
projjer  foundation  for  each  activity. 
W'e  urge  that  garments  be  alternated 
in  wear,  not  worn  two  days  in  suc¬ 
cession,  to  insure  long  life.  We  in¬ 
sist  that  they  take  plenty  of  time 
in  fitting  when  they  buy.  We  cau¬ 
tion  them  that  body  lotions  and 
creams  may  harm  elastic  sections. 

There  are  many  things  that  a  cor¬ 
set  department  can  do  to  keep  cus¬ 


tomers  sold.  Granted  that  the 
saleswomen  in  these  departments 
are  perhaps  the  best-trained  in  the 
store,  nevertheless  there  are  ser¬ 
vices  that  a  corset  department  can 
do  that  make  all  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  satisfaction  in  a  garment  and 
— tossing  it  aside  with  a  "never  to 
go  there  again.” 

W'^e  have  letters  telling  us  how 
women  hate  to  change  garters,  or 
asking  where  tliey  can  get  good 
shoulder  straps,  etc.  Often  after 
slight  wear,  plush  should  be  placed 
in  some  irritating  spot.  Many  times 
garters  should  be  moved  to  suit  fig¬ 
ure  peculiarities  or  iiersonal  likes. 

Women  are  not  equipped  with  the 
proper  tools  or  the  necessary  skill 
to  do  these  small  jobs.  And  when 
it  comes  to  repairing  even  a  small 
break — a  woman  seldom  can  do  this 
and  have  the  result  inconspicuous. 

From  what  we  hear  from  our 
readers,  a  corset  repair  and  replace¬ 
ment  service  would  be  most  wel¬ 
come.  Probably  your  store  has  it 
but  doesn’t  talk  about  it  enough.  It 
should  be  used  to  make  and  keep 
friends  for  your  department,  and  to 
build  customers’  confidence  in  your 
regard  for  their  satisfaction. 

For  women  who  cannot  afford  a 
repair  job  or  who  prefer  to  do  it 
themselves,  notion  counters  should 
stock  and  lie  versed  in  recommend¬ 
ing  all  the  necessary  items — good 
quality  elastic,  garters  of  all  types 
and  all  lengths,  proper  thread  and 
needles,  plush,  lacings,  all  types  of 
shoulder  straps. 

Perhaps  you  can’t  hope  to  fit 
every  figure  which  enters  your  de¬ 
partment,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
we  get  plenty  of  letters  from  read¬ 
ers  in  large  towns  wfith  fine  stores, 
saying  something  like  this,  “I’ve 
been  everywhere  and  can’t  find  a 
girdle  (foundation,  brassiere,  etc.) 
to  suit  me.  I  know  what  I  want, 
and  I  know  it’s  on  the  market  be¬ 
cause  I’ve  seen  it  in  advertisements, 
but  I  can’t  find  it.  Will  you  please 
help  me?” 

Suppose  we  pass  that  on  to  you 
— will  you  please  help  her? 


Watch 

for  the  regular  monthly  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN  in 
which  appears  a  corset  section  giving  interesting 
developments  in  the  corset  industry  as  they  occur. 


Preview  of  the  Market 

(^Continued  from  page  10) 

Stondard  Corsat  Company 

Style  1519 — Foundation  for  average 
figure,  with  front  talon  closing,  sixteen 
inch  skirt  length,  twin  panels  of  Leno 
elastic,  elastic  front  panel  extending  well 
lieyond  waistline  into  side  bust,  hack 
panel  full  length  provides  freedom  at  dia¬ 
phragm  and  bust.  Price  $5  and  $7.50. 

Style  1524 — Foundation  for  average 
figure,  with  long  waistline,  front  talon 
closing,  seventeen  inch  skirt,  combina- 


Rite  Form  Corset 

A  light  weight  garment  for  the  larger 

figures  built  for  control. 

tion  rnaterial-lace  bust.  Boned  in  front 
only.  Price  $5  and  $7.50. 

Style  1430 — Talon  front  foundation, 
sixteen  inch  skirt  length,  figured  satin 
body  cloth.  Power  net  panels  and  gores. 
Medium  boning  front  and  back.  Price  $10. 

Style  653 — Girdle  with  twin  panel  of 
power  net,  eighteen-inch  length  (2-inch 
above  waist).  Soft  satin  body  cloth  and 
lined.  Boned  at  front  with  spiral  boning 
at  top  side.  Price  $5. 

Style  1520 — Built-up  shoulder  founda¬ 
tion  with  adjustable  uplift  inner-belt. 
Seventeen-inch  skirt.  Well  boned.  This 
is  a  light  weight  garment  providing  maxi¬ 
mum  control  Price  $7.50. 

Style  1096 — Foundation  with  eighteen 
inch  skirt  for  very  heavy  figure  with 
pendulous  abdomen.  Deep  adjustable  up¬ 
lift  innerbelt  French  knit  elastic  panels. 
Price  $10. 
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New 

Quick 


Double  corset  sales 

by  selling  Vll//jy 


THIS  MODEL 
FITS  VERY 

nicely  /  r 


ONE  TO  WEAR  WHILE  THE 
OTHER  IS  BEING  LUXEP! 


WHY  NOT  TAKE  TWO 
JUSTAUKE-THEN  L 
YOU'LL  ALWAYS  HAVE 
A  FRESH  ONE  TO  WEAR 
WHILE  you're  LUXING 
• - {  THE  OTHER 


WE  ADVISE  NEW  QUICK 
LUX  _  it's  so  safe,  this 

LEAFLET  SHOWS  YOU 
THE  EASY  WAY  TO  KEEP 
FOUNDATIONS  NEW  ^ 
LOOKING  LONGER  ■ 


AFTER  EVERY  FEW  ] 
WEARINGS- BECAUSE  h 
PERSPIRATION  WEAKENS 
ELASTICITY.  OF  COURSE, 
THEY  NEED  GENTLE  CARE 
_  NEVER  RUB  WITH  CAKE 
SOAP  OR  HARSH  SOAPS 


'  Here’s  a  merchandising  idea  that’s  full 
of  pep— will  boost  sales  for  you.  And  your  cus¬ 
tomers  will  get  longer,  more  satisfactory  wear. 

With  new,  quick  Lux  it’s  easy  to  wash  founda¬ 
tions  frequently.  Luxing  helps  to  retain  the  fit  of 
a  foundation  by  protecting  it  from  the  weaken¬ 
ing  eflfects  of  j>erspiration.  And  .Lux  is  so  gentle! 

A  brand-new  Lux  leaflet  on  the  care  of  founda¬ 
tions  illustrates  every  important  step  in  corset 
care.  Give  one  to  every  corset  customer!  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  about  these  leaflets,  write  Edu¬ 
cational  Bureau,  Lever  Bros.  Co.,  Cambridge,  Nlass. 


In  the  same  familiar  box— at  no  extra  cost! 
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tUe>  Qo4iA4^>Mie^  94iie/i£4ieiA 

in  a  Qo^Uet  BUod/A? 


7,000  Women  Turn  Out 
in  Answer  to  the  Question 


a  Romance  of  the  Half  sizes,  and 
finally  The  Big  Evening,  with  hall 
room  setting  and  a  really  beautiful 
finale. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  all  participators  was  that  the 
Show  was  a  tremendous  success, 
and  that  it  had  enabled  the  stores 
and  the  manufacturer  to  show  to  a 
larger  audience  at  prcjportionately 
less  expense  than  would  have  been 
I)Ossihle  otherwise.  The  response 
in  the  stores  for  weeks  following 
the  showing  was  extremely  gratify¬ 
ing  both  to  the  stores  and  manufac¬ 
turer. 

.\nd  finally,  the  question :  “Is  the 
Consumer  Interested  in  a  Corset 
Fashion  Show?’’  was  answered  di¬ 
rectly  and  emphatically.  For  there 
was  as  much  interest  shown  in  the 
corset  groups  as  in  the  costumes. 
The  close  cooperation  of  the  two 
departments  contributed  to  a  more 
interesting  showing.  This  is  a  tip 
for  stores  preparing  for  their  fall 
fashion  shows — show  corsets  al- 
wavs  with  costumes. 


NDICATING  the 


tremendous 
1  interest  of  women  in  corsets  as 

well  as  the  mutual  advantage  of 
cooperation  among  a  newspaper,  a 
manufacturer  (Warner  Bros.)  and 
five  local  stores  was  the  fashion  show 
held  in  Hartford,  Conn,  early  this 
spring  season.  So  great  was  the 
consumer  interest  that  buses  were 
chartered  from  neighboring  towns 
and  cities,  bringing  consumers  from 
nearby  cities.  Because  of  the  great 
demand  for  tickets  for  the  evening 
performance,  a  matinee  was  sche¬ 
duled  and  the  huge  hall  was  entirely 
filled  to  overflowing  for  both  per¬ 
formances.  It  was  estimated  that 
over  7,000  women  attended  the  two 
showings  through  tickets  distributed 
in  the  five  stores  to  women  custom¬ 
ers  over  sixteen  who  requested 
them. 

Full  page  spreads  devoted  to  the 
plans  for  the  show,  photographs  of 
the  speakers,  and  articles  on  new 
fashion  trends,  prepared  the  big 
build  up  weeks  in  advance.  The 
week-end  before  the  show  a  special 
fashion  supplement  was  issued,  in 
which  fourteen  stores  in  Hartford 
and  in  neighboring  towns  advertised 
corsets.  There  were  special  articles 
on  spring  fashion  reports  from 
Paris,  on  the  influence  of  corsets  on 
spring  fashions  and  on  the  special 
fashion  features  of  corsets. 

The  show  itself  ran  smoothly  be¬ 
cause  all  plans  had  been  very  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  in  advance.  The 
material  for  props  for  the  back¬ 
grounds  had  been  selected,  the  cor¬ 
set  models  had  been  fitted  and  the 
stylist  of  each  of  the  five  stores  took 


By  ALICE  DOWD 


charge  of  the  costumes  which  were 
shown  in  groups,  followed  by  a 
group  of  the  correct  corsets  for 
each  costume.  Episode  1  was  en¬ 
titled  “Career  Girls  in  Action”.  The 
scene :  a  modern  office  and  ten 
career  girls,  in  costumes  from  G. 
Fo.x  &  Company,  Sage-Alien,  Inc., 
Steiger’s,  Wise- Smith,  Worth.  Inc., 
entered  the  office  at  9  a.m.  Your 
reporter  acted  as  commentator  for 
the  dress  groups,  and  as  they  left 
the  scene,  Alice  Cromwell,  designer 
replaced  her  at  the  microphone,  and 
introduced  the  corset  models  who 
entered  wearing  the  types  of 
Le  Gant  foundations  suitable  for 
these  costumes.  Following  were 
the  Scene  at  the  Country  Club  show¬ 
ing  spectator  and  active  sportswear 
with  appropriate  corsets;  a  Scene 
on  the  Avenue,  a  Modern  Scene, 


An  anthusinstic  audience 
at  corset  show  staged  by 
a  Hartford,  Conn,  news¬ 
paper,  manufacturer  and 
five  local  stores. 
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Wcuf.  9  JHook  At  9t" 

. . .  Condei  Mo/nu^cuituneA^'  BiUHpjod4444K 


Principal  executives — presidents,  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion  managers — of  the  country’s  leading  corset 
manufacturing  firms  make  frank  answer  to  THE 
BULLETIN'S  questions.  We  asked: 

1.  Stock  control — what  suggestions  for  better 
methods? 

2.  Foundations  vs.  corsets — what  are  propor¬ 
tionate  sales  in  typical  cities  of  varied 
size?  Which  will  sell  better  this  fall? 

3.  Nets  and  voiles — should  they  be  promoted 
the  year  'round  or  preferably  only  for 
summer  and  resort  wear? 

4.  Fall  promotions — whot  special  plans  have 
you  for  the  fall  season? 


The  just-jHiblished  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  of  NHDGA  analyzes  the 
1939  (tjierating  results  of  several 
hundred  dei)artment  and  siiecialty 
stores.  Typical  stores,  for  their  vol¬ 
ume  ranges  from  less  than  $500,000 
to  more  than  $50,000,000  a  year. 

(Juite  as  usual,  that  uniquely  au¬ 
thoritative  Controllers’  report  com¬ 
ments  on  the  countless  columns  of 
corset  department  figures  it  i)re- 
sents :  “'Fhe  cor.sets  and  brassieres 
department  led  all  others  as  a  profit 
jtroducer,  obtaining  10.  2%  of  sales 
as  net  earnings.”  .Also  quite  as 
usual  at  this  time  of  year,  The 
Bulletin  recently  submitted  a  few 
questions  to  some  of  the  country’s 
outstanding  corset  manufacturers. 

We  did  so.  confident  of  their  co- 
oiieration.  The  painstaking  nature 
of  their  rejilies  exceeded  our  ex- 
jiectations.  There  was  a  fair  share 
of  agreement  and  an  interesting 
projKirtion  of  disagreement.  For 
example:  “It  seems  to  me  a  useless 
effort  to  push  nets  and  voiles  during 
the  fall  and  winter  seasons.”  In 
contrast :  “We  definitely  believe 
that  it  is  good  business  to  ])ush  nets 
and  voiles  the  year  round  through¬ 
out  the  country.” 

.Again  we  learned :  “The. ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  sale  of  foundations  and 
corsets  does  differ  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  particularly 
with  the  climate.”  Contrary  minded 
was  the  ojiinion :  “The  jiroportion 
is  almost  the  same.”  .  .  .  But  we 
hasten  to  step  aside  and  without 
more  ado  present  extracts  from  the 
interesting  replies  to  our  questions. 

Most  Important  of  All 

The  first  manufacturer  to  testify 
told  us: 

“1.  .Stock  control — To  my  way 
of  thinking,  this  is  the  most  imjior- 
tant  problem  in  retailing.  I  dare 
say  no  jiroblem  is  greater  and  needs 
greater  attention.  It  is  my  earnest 
belief  that  if  buyers  at  the  begin¬ 


ning  of  each  season  were  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  requirements  on  a  type 
and  style  basis,  rather  than  merely 
by  particular  lines,  and  create,  so 
to  speak,  a  model  stock  for  their 
ilepartment,  this  would  be  a  most 
ideal  way  to  tackle  this  perplexing 
problem.  Of  course,  model  stocks 
at  the  beginning  of  a  .season  are  not 
always  100%  correct ;  they  can,  and 
should,  lie  changed  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  departments’  customers. 
Once,  however,  a  model  stock  is 
established,  the  department  Imyer 
should  be  compelled  to  carry  cf)m- 
plete  sizes  in  each  model.  Nothing 
exasjierates  a  custinner  more  than 
coming  into  a  dejiartment  to  find 
that  the  fitter  cannot  give  her  a  gar¬ 
ment  immediately  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  out  of  sizes ;  generally 
the  fitter  tells  madam  that  they  just 
sold  out  her  size  and  it  will  lie  in 
shortly.  From  my  travels  around 
different  corset  departments,  I  can 
state  safely  that  only  a  few  dejmrt- 
ments  carry  a  complete  range  of 


sizes  and  know  what  they  have  in 
.stock.  A  majority  of  corset  depart¬ 
ments  today  work  more  or  less  with 
a  skeleton  stock  and  only  hope  that 
customers  will  come  in  for  styles 
and  sizes  they  have  on  their  shelf. 

1  f  buyers  would  only  follow  through 
on  the  aliove  suggestion,  I  lielieve  a 
good  part  of  this  problem  would 
be  solved. 

“2.  Foundations  vs.  girdles :  For 
the  past  two  seasons,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  towards  an  increase  in 
the  .selling  of  girdles  and  a  decrease 
in  the  selling  of  foundations.  This 
is  especially  true  in  larger  cities.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  this  country,  this 
tendency  has  even  Ijeen  more  no¬ 
ticeable.  My  company  caters  to  a 
siiecial  clientele,  the  larger  type  of 
women,  who  are  more  or  less  founda¬ 
tion  minded.  Our  sale  of  founda¬ 
tions  is  fully  80%  of  our  jiroduc- 
tion,  which  is  about  5%  less  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  It  seems,  however, 
that  more  buyers  are  asking  and 
demanding  more  and  better  girdles. 
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I  liave  reason  to  Ijelieve  that  girdles 
will  still  show  a  greater  increased 
volume  over  foundations  for  this 
coining  fall  and  spring,  1941,  sea¬ 
sons. 

“3.  Nets  and  voiles:  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  lie  a  useless  effort 
to  push  nets  and  voiles  during  the 
fall  and  winter  seasons.  It  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  summer  item.  Women  lean  to¬ 
wards  lightness  in  the  summer  time 
and  want  to  he  better  or  more  firm¬ 
ly  corsetted  during  the  balance  of 
the  year.  While  you  might  sell 
some  voiles  and  net.  the  turn-over 
would  be  so  poor  other  than  during 
the  summer  that  it  certainly  would 
not  pay  to  stock  and  carry  them. 

“4.  Fall  promotions :  I  am  happy 
to  state  that  we  are  planning  an 
educational  program  to  get  corset 
departments  as  well  as  buyers,  and 
the  management,  interested  in  giv¬ 
ing  larger  figures  more  attention.  It 
is  needless  for  me  to  write  you  how 
much  business  of  this  type  is 
taken  away  from  retail  stores  by  di- 
rect-to-consumer  manufacturers  as 
well  as  custom-made  corsetieres.  We 
hope  to  give  a  series  of  dinners  to 
many  large  departments  throughout 
the  country  as  we  deem  it  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  able  to  get  the  entire  cor¬ 
set  department  as  well  as  the  man¬ 
agement  together  for  an  evening  so 
that  we  might  show  on  live  models 
the  many  and  different  types  of  gar¬ 
ments  in  which  the  larger  figures 
are  interested. 

“We  aim  to  show  and  e.xplain  to 
the  fitters  how  easily  this  difficult 
type  can  be  suited.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  carrying  the  proper 
types  and  being  in  a  ]X)sition  to 
offer  a  corset  service  and  fit  these 
larger  figures  immediately  from 
stock.  In  other  words,  we  plan  to 
create  interest  in  this  specialized 
type  as  we  feel  that  the  retailers  can 
help  themselves  get  a  beautifully 
increased  volume  and  a  more  steady 
flow  of  business  by  giving  attention 
to  this  tremendous,  neglected  field 
of  customers.  .\  larger  woman,  as 
Ijerhaps  you  are  aware,  will  spend 
more  for  a  garment  and,  once  satis¬ 
fied,  will  stick  to  the  department 
more  readily  than  the  younger  and 
flapper  type.  She  wants  alxjve  all 
to  be  pleased.  Price  is  secondary. 
Once  satisfied,  she  will  buy  her 
foundations  more  often  and  become 
a  most  profitable,  steady  customer.” 


F«w«r  LiiMS  —  Better  Profits 

Our  second  manufacturer-in¬ 
formant  deposed : 

“1.  Stock  control — Our  company 
prints  and  supplies  to  corset  buyers, 
stockkeeping,  sheets,  which  are 
simple  to  operate  and  which  are  in 
use  in  a  great  many  stores.  There 
isn’t  the  slightest  doubt  that  corset 
departments  will  make  more  money 
if  they  carry  fewer  lines,  and  carry 
a  complete  assortment  of  the  line 
that  they  stock. 

“2.  Foundations  vs.  corsets : 
The  ratio  of  corselettes  to  corsets 
differs  more  between  individual 
stores  than  it  does  between  sections 
of  the  country.  In  general,  more 
girdles  are  Ixmght  in  the  South  pro- 
jxjrtionately  than  in  the  North. 
There  are,  however,  even  greater 
variations  between  two  stores  in  the 
same  town  and  on  the  same  street. 
It  takes  more  skill  and  more  pains 
to  .sell  a  corselette,  and  the  attitude 
tow’ard  the  two  types  of  garments 
by  the  individual  buyers  and  sales¬ 
men  is  the  principal  factor.  There 
is  usually  a  larger  .sale  of  corselettes 
in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring,  be¬ 
cause  in  general  more  are  worn  in 
the  winter  than  in  the  summer. 

“3.  Nets  and  voiles:  Should 
only  be  pushed  in  summer,  because 
it  is  really  better  for  a  woman  to 
wear  a  somewhat  warmer  garment 
in  the  winter,  and  because  the  sale 
of  these  in  the  summer  does  create 
additional  business.” 

Th*  Swing  to  Comfort 

Comes  now  the  vigorous  views 
of  our  third  witness: 

“1.  Stock  control  —  Apparently 
there  are  many  accepted  and  well- 
develojied  plans  available  for  stock 
control  purposes.  Probably  it  is  not 
s(j  much  a  cjuestion  of  what  plan  is 
selected  as  it  is  a  question  of  how 
the  selected  plan  is  followed  in 
practice.  For  best  results  it  would 
seem  essential  that  any  selected 
plan  should  be: — 

1 .  Followed  accurately. 

2.  Reported  promptly.  (Checked 
daily  if  necessary). 

3.  And  this  is  very  important;  not 
delayed  by  undue  holdups  by 
the  merchandise  division. 

Fill-in  orders  which  buyers  want 
to  place  must  be  released  promptly 
and  forwarded  to  the  manufacturer 


as  f;ir  in  advance  as  ixissible.  Too 
often  there  is  a  big  delay  lx*tween 
the  time  buyers  recognize  their 
needs  for  stock  and  the  time  the 
orders  actually  reach  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  This  means  of  course  that 
manufacturers  are  asked  to  fill 
orders  on  t(xj  short  notice. 

“2.  Foundations  vs.  corsets :  W’e 
assume  by  “foundations”  you  mean 
the  softer,  more  pliant  type  of  gar¬ 
ment  as  contrasted  with  the  more 
heavily  boned,  more  restraining 
garments  which  might  be  termed 
“corsets”.  If  this  is  the  correct  in¬ 
terpretation  we  cannot  answer  the 
fir.st  jiart  of  this  question  as  we  do 
not  make  both  types  of  garments. 
We  believe,  however,  that  more  and 
more  consumers  are  preferring  the 
lighter  weight  foundation  type  of 
garment  now  that  these  may  be 
readily  .secured  in  many  different 
degrees  of  control  without  sacrifice 
of  lightness  even  in  the  more  re¬ 
straining  garments.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  “foundation”  you  mean 
girdles  and  pantie  girdles  and  by 
“corset”  you  mean  all-in-one,  then 
t)ur  answer  is  that  we  have  not 
noted  any  ajipreciable  swing  away 
from  the  po]nilarity  of  girdles  and 
pantie  girdles  over  the  all-in-one 
type.  The  use  of  all-in-ones  may  Ik* 
more  popular  in  larger  cities  than 
in  smaller  ones  but  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  there  is  very  little  sec¬ 
tional  difference.  Unquestionably 
the  younger  customers  much  jirefer 
girdles  and  pantie  girdles  in  all 
jiarts  of  the  country  and  apparently 
in  all  sized  cities,  although,  as  we 
say  above,  ixissibly  in  larger  cities 
there  are  more  all-in-ones  sold  than 
in  the  smaller  cities.  This  of  cour.se 
may  be  a  jieculiarity  of  our  particu¬ 
lar  line  rather  than  a  definite  all- 
over  trend. 

“3.  Nets  and  voiles:  Swimming 
against  the  tide  is  never  very  easy 
and  seldom  advisable.  We  believe 
the  trend  of  the  tide  is  toward  nets 
and  voiles  for  all-year  wear  in 
many  localities,  and  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  advisable  to  cater  to  this 
ixipular  demand  especially  where  it 
is  well  developed.  In  other  locali¬ 
ties  where  the  trend  has  not  become 
.so  pronounced  it  might  be  advisable 
to  let  it  develop  naturally  and  not 
force  it.  We  lielieve  this  is  largely 
a  que.stion  of  local  conditions,  and 
that  sound  merchandising  requires 
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Beauty 
In  Corsets 
Plus  Beauty 
In  Display 


QERHAPS  on*  of  tho  reasons  why 
*  corsets  made  such  a  remarkable 
showing  lost  year  can  be  found  in 
the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  corsets 
themselves  and  in  the  appealing 
manner  in  which  they  were  dis¬ 
played. 

The  illustrations  on  this  page  ore 
typical  of  the  creative  ability  of 
display  managers  of  our  better 
stores.  Such  displays  are  certainly 
0  for  cry  from  the  days  when  cor¬ 
sets  were  "stays"  and  were  shown 
in  uninteresting  flat  or  limp  posi- 


B.  Alfman  &  Co.,  promoting  summar  garmants,  amphatizad  coolnatt  by 
tha  savarity  of  background  with  not  giving  tha  offaet  of  brooio. 


Abova  a  window  of  Saks  Fifth  Avanua.  Tho  thoma; 
"All  our  corsots  got  wings"  with  buttorflias  hora  and 
thara  on  tho  garmants. 


At  tho  loft,  a  window  of  tho  Corsat  Bar,  Fifth  Avanua. 
Tha  wallpapar  covarod  column  in  tho  cantor  gava  a 
gay  contrast  to  tho  garment  displayed. 
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a  careful  study  of  conditions  and  a 
proper  follow-up  from  a  stock 
standpoint. 

“4.  Fall  promotions:  We  have 
not  as  yet  fully  formulated  our 
merchandising  plan  for  fall.  We 
shall  of  course  continue  our  national 
advertising  and  we  shall  supple¬ 
ment  this  with  proper  promotional 
material  including  some  setup  which 
will  make  it  easy  for  corset  buyers 
to  capitalize  on  the  growing  popu¬ 
larity  of  college  shops  or  sections 
for  hack-to-sch«x)l  and  early  season 
promotions. 

We  shall  he  very  interested  in 
seeing  the  result  of  your  study, 
we  would  certainly  like  to  discuss 
the  situation  with  you  either  at  a 
meeting  or  by  letter,  as  we  are  al¬ 
ways  most  anxious  to  do  everything 
pr)ssihle  to  insure  supplying  buyers 
with  exactly  that  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise  which  will  best  fit  into  their 
merchandising  plan  and  their  sell¬ 
ing  needs.” 

Succinct  Summary 

Our  fourth  sentinel  at  the  bridge¬ 
head  reix)rts: 

“1.  Stock  control — The  buyer 
could  increase  her  business  by  keej)- 
ing  a  g(M)d  stock  record  and  by 
never  letting  her  stock  run  down. 
She  would  not  only  never  lose  a 
sale  hut  would  actually  he  able  to 
increase  her  sales. 

“2.  Foundations  vs.  corsets :  The 
ratio  l)etween  the  sale  of  founda¬ 
tions  and  corsets  does  differ  in 
different  sections  of  the  country, 
particularly  with  the  climate.  It  is 
natural  that  in  warmer  climates 
women  wear  lighter  garments.  We 
have  not  noticed  any  difference  as 
far  as  size  of  cities  is  concerned. 

”3.  Nets  and  voiles;  We  definite¬ 
ly  believe  that  it  is  good  business  to 
push  nets  and  voiles  the  year  round 
throughout  the  country.  Women 
wear  them  for  their  beauty  and  their 
delightful  feel ;  and  climate  makes 
no  difference  whatsoever. 

“4.  Fall  promotion :  As  far  as 
any  special  promotion  is  concerned, 
we  are  going  ahead  with  our  usual 
promotion  and  have  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary  in  view.” 

Rotailors'  Skdoton  Stocks 

Our  fifth  manufacturer  speaks: 

“1.  Stock  control:  We  think 
that  control  of  stock  is  a  subject 
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with  so  many  ramifications  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  anyone  to 
make  a  very  specific  reply.  In  our 
estimation  a  matter  of  this  kind  is 
often  lieyond  the  control  of  the 
buyer  and  works  hack  to  store 
ixilicy.  In  general,  however,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  departments  would  be 
serving  themselves  and  their  trade 
much  more  efficiently  if  they  w'ould 
regard  themselves  as  keeix:rs  of 
stixrk  and  not  expect  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  fulfill  this  function  for 
them.  From  the  character  of  many 
orders  which  we  receive  we  know 
that  many  stores  must  he  working 
on  almost  a  .sample  stock,  depend¬ 
ing  on  quick  deliveries  to  help  them 
out. 

“2.  Foundations  vs.  corsets :  As 
a  general  rule,  we  find  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  foundation  garments  in 
relation  to  waistline  garments  is  apt 
to  he  less  in  the  larger  metrojxilitan 
centers,  particularly  New  York.  In 
the  country  generally  this  difference 
.seems  to  disappear  even  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities.  We  are  not  look¬ 
ing  for  any  noticeable  change  in  the 
pre.sent  pro]X)rtion  of  foundation 
distribution  as  compared  to  girdles 
and  corsets. 

“3.  Nets  and  voiles :  We  are  not 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  promote  net  and  voile  gar¬ 
ments  throughout  the  year.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  garments  are  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  in  their  ability  to  do 
a  normally  satisfactory  controlling 
job  over  a  reasonable  length  of 
time.  It  seems  to  us  also  that  the 
.seasonal  ])romotion  of  such  items 
would  be  more  effective  and  profit¬ 
able  for  the  .store  than  an  attenqjt 
to  run  them  in  as  units  for  all  year 
selling. 

“4.  Fall  promotions :  We  regret 
we  cannot  give  you,  at  the  moment, 
data  regarding  fmr  promotional 
plans  for  Fall.” 

Lost  Words 

In  conclusion,  the  considered  con¬ 
tribution  of  our  last  lookour  in  the 
foretop : 

‘‘1.  Stfxrk  control — I  know  that 
a  majority  of  corset  departments 
have  unit  stock  control.  Its  advan¬ 
tages  are  obvious,  for  there  is 
immediate  indication  of  whether  a 
garment  sells  or  not.  .'\  good  num¬ 
ber  is  immediately  re-ordered  auto¬ 
matically.  But  slow-moving  gar¬ 


ments — of  larger  or  smaller  than 
average  size — are  not  as  well  taken 
care  of ;  they  are  overlooked  and 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  shelves 
too  long.  That  condition  can  l)e  cor¬ 
rected  if  the  retailer  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  manufacturer;  every 
wide-awake  manufacturer  has  a 
date  stamped  on  the  outside  of 
boxes  containing  merchandise.  His 
shippers  are  instructed  to  select  and 
ship  the  oldest  merchandise  first.  In 
contrast  I  know  that  more  than  a 
few  retailers  are  not  careful  to  dis- 
ix)se  of  their  oldest  stock  first. 

“Here  is  another  important  angle 
of  stock  control :  Let  the  buyer  an¬ 
alyze  the  market  thoroughly  at 
least  twice  a  year  so  that  .she  may 
determine  whether  the  lines  she  is 
carrying  currently  are  the  proper 
ones  from  the  standpoint  of  style, 
reliability,  and  service.  Let  her  at 
the  same  time  evaluate  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  manufacturers  to  give 
her  whole-hearted  co-operation.  In 
all  style  business  there  is  a  never- 
halted  atmosi)here  of  change;  some 
lines  are  becoming  obsolete,  others 
are  growing  in  public  favor.  The 
buyer  should  he  in  a  position  once 
or  twice  a  year  to  review  her  entire 
department.  If  she  decides  that  she 
needs  certain  new  lines  she  should 
buy  them  and  promote  them,  taking 
care  that  the  lines  she  selects  have 
the  capacity  for  expansion.  By  so 
doing  she  can  concentrate  her  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  few  lines  that  are  at 
the  moment  in  demand  . 

“2.  Foundations  vs.  corsets: 
Breakdown  of  our  figures  indicates 
— surprisingly,  I  think — that  the 
proportion  is  almost  the  .same  for 
large  cities  and  small.  Proportion, 
understand,  not  volume.  Naturally 
more  volume  in  large  thati  in  small 
cities. 

“3.  Nets  and  voiles:  The.se  fall 
naturally  in  a  lower  price  range. 
When  offered  for  a  few  months, 
when  the  weather  is  extremely 
warm,  they  serve  a  useful  purpose, 
especially  liecause  at  such  a  season 
many  women  are  not  inclined  to 
buy  a  better  iiriced  garment.  How¬ 
ever,  today  when  nets  and  voiles 
should  he  selling  well,  their  popu¬ 
larity  is  apparently  declining. 

“4.  Fall  promotions:  Our  plans 
are  still  too  indefinite  for  discussion. 
Will  advise  you  about  them  a  little 
later.” 
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ELECTRICAL 

APPLIANCES 

By  WILLIAM  WEST 


What  the  Store  Owes  the  Manufacturer  Edison’s 
Package  Campaign  Winds  Up— Building  Business 
in  Bulbs— Too  Many  Models  in  Appliances? 


not  chisel  for  price  con- 

I  /  cessions.  State  your  posi¬ 
tion  clearly  and  give  rea¬ 
sons  for  not  buying.  Trying  to  out¬ 
wit  a  manufacturer  is  a  lot  of 
wasted  time  and  energy.  The  right 
price  to  pay  for  goods  should  he 
determined  by  knowledge  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  not  by  sharpness  in 
trading.”  The  foregoing  are  a  few 
of  several  score  admonitions  which 
a  well-known  retail  executive  has 
set  down  in  black  and  white  for  the 
guidance  of  his  buying  staff.  They 
strike  us  as  particularly  interesting 
l)ecause  their  author,  Herschel 
Lutes,  divisional  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  of  J.  L.  Hudson’s,  Detroit,  in  a 
recent  speech  made  in  Chicago  l)e- 
fore  members  of  the  Edison  Elec¬ 
tric  Institute,  politely  but  firmly 
took  to  task  his  audience  of  elec¬ 
trical  manufacturers.  He  expressed 
his  conviction  that  appliance  manu¬ 
facturers  are  woefully  astigmatic  in 
their  inability  to  realize  that  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  appliance  industry’s 
continued  progress  was  the  too  fre¬ 
quent  failure  to  permit  retailers  of 
their  merchandise  to  make  a  fair 
profit. 

Mr.  Lutes’  ])rinted  instructions 
for  the  guidance  of  the  several  hun¬ 
dred  members  of  the  division  which 
he  heads  as  quoted  above,  offer 
tangible  evidence  that  he  is  a  phy¬ 
sician  who  is  accustomed  to  take  his 
own  medicine.  It  all  reminds  us  of 
a  characteristic  incident  in  the  career 
of  a  man  we  used  to  work  for — one 
of  America’s  greatest  merchants,  the 
late  P'ranklin  Simon.  Here’s  the 
little  story:  A  manufacturer  made 
up  fifty  dresses  at  $18  each  for  the 
Franklin  Simon  stf)re.  A  trial  order. 
Big  success.  A  re-order — 100 


dresses.  Manufacturer  delighted, 
stopped  in  and  told  Mr.  Simon: 
“I’m  going  to  give  those  100  dresses 
to  you  for  $17  instead  of  $18.” 

That  manufacturer  was  a  little 
more  than  amazed  by  Mr.  Simon’s 
refusal  to  accept  this  unlooked  for 
concession.  For  Franklin  Simon 
answered  promptly  :  “Thanks  very 
much.  I  have  ordered  them  from 
you  at  $18  and  I  want  to  pay  $18 
for  them  because  they  are  worth 
$18.  I  fear  that  taking  a  dollar  off 
the  price  will  mean  taking  a  dollar 
out  of  the  quality.  What  I  want  is 
an  $18  dollar  dress;  not  a  cheaper 
one.” 

Of  course,  Mr.  Lutes  (as  did 
Franklin  Simon)  insists  that  buyers 
know  the  value  of  the  article  they 
are  buying  and  will  not  tolerate 
paying  more  for  it  than  it  is  worth. 
It’s  the  trying  to  outwit  the  pro¬ 
ducer  that  is  a  waste  of  time. 

Returning  to  Mr.  Lutes’  precepts, 
a  copy  of  which  is  handed  in  printed 
form  to  any  new  assistant  buyer  of 
Hudson’s  homefurnishings  division 
— precepts  that  are  periodically  dis¬ 
cussed  with  those  junior  executives 
by  their  author.  The  score  of 
friendly  injunctions  are  preceded  by 
suggestions  regarding  deportment. 
The  young  buyer  is  urged  to  keep 
all  a])pointments,  for  “the  salesman’s 
time  is  valuable.”  Nor  is  the  sales¬ 
man  to  lie  kept  “waiting  either  in 
your  office  or  in  a  hotel  room.  Do 
not  ask  salesmen  to  come  to  your 
office  on  trivial  errands.”  There  are 
many  injunctions  intended  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  manufacturer,  cautions  that 
indicate  Mr.  Lutes’  thorough  dis- 
ajiproval  of  too  much  of  a  “gimme” 
attitude  on  the  part  of  a  store  rep¬ 
resentative.  The  executive  who  is 


one  of  several  hundred  members  of 
the  selling  division  which  Mr.  Lutes 
heads  is  advised  “not  to  ask  for  un¬ 
reasonable  services  nor  for  impossi¬ 
ble  delivery  periods.”  He  is  “not  to 
allow  the  store,  through  your  ac¬ 
tions,  to  capitalize  on  the  mistakes 
or  errors  innocently  niade  by  a 
manufacturer”  .  .  .  neither  is  he  to 
“penalize  the  manufacturer  when 
adversely  affected  by  a  price  fluctua¬ 
tion”  or  to  “submit  a  sample  from 
one  manufacturer  to  another  for 
copying  purposes.”  He  is  cau¬ 
tioned:  “Do  not  allow  yourself  to 
liecome  obligated  to  any  salesman 
or  resource.  Regardless  how  trivial, 
these  obligations  will  blur  your 
judgment.”  Mr.  Lutes  specifies  a 
few  of  those  “trivial  obligations”,  as 
for  example:  “Do  not  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  manufacturer’s  courtesy  in 
accepting  collect  telegrams  or  tele¬ 
phone  calls.” 

One  man.  we  know,  finds  these 
precepts  of  Mr.  Lutes,  a  few  of 
which  have  been  quoted,  a  most  re¬ 
freshing  chapter  in  his  business  ex¬ 
perience.  They  are,  indeed,  thor¬ 
oughly  characteristic  of  their  author, 
and  explain  w’hy  Mr.  Lutes’  Chicago 
speech,  listened  to  without  any  re¬ 
sentment  whatsoever,  was  regarded 
as  an  altruistic  endeavor  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  entire  a])pliance 
industry. 

Applionce  Drive  Celebration 

We  were  among  1000  manufac¬ 
turers,  distributors  and  dealers  at 
the  recent  Hotel  Astor  luncheon 
held  by  the  Consolidated  F'dison 
Company  to  mark  the  close  of  the 
1940  “bargain  package’'  campaign, 
described  as  the  “most  successful 
four-months  drive  for  business” 
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they  had  ever  had.  The  food  was 
subtly  seasoned  and  the  sj)eeches 
were  highly  flavored. 

The  sjjeakers  were  Representative 
Bruce  Barton  who  acted  as  toast¬ 
master;  Charles  E.  Wilson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  General  Electric  Co. ; 
Col.  Oscar  H.  Fogg,  vice-chairman 
of  Consolidated  Edison  Co.,  and 
Ephrain  F.  Jeflfe,  vice-president  of 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.,  who  di¬ 
rected  the  drive  just  closed.  Mr. 
Jeffe  was  presented  with  a  gold — or 
maybe  it  was  “gold” — replica  of  the 
tank  vacuum  cleaner  that  was  the 
star  feature  of  the  drive.  (Where- 
uiM)n  Congressman  Barton  rose  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Jeffe  and  to  offer 
his  services:  “After  you  have 
shown  it  to  your  wife.  Jef,  I’ll  be 
glad  to  take  it  down  to  Washington 
and  arrange  there  to  have  it  buried 
in  Kentucky.”) 

Mr.  Wilson,  thanking  all  con¬ 
cerned,  from  advertising  copywrit¬ 
ers  and  salesmen  to  manufacturers 
and  retailers,  asserted  that  because 
there  had  l)een  coojieration  all  along 
the  line  from  raw  material  produc¬ 
ers  to  dealers  and  distributors,  tbe 
drive  was  able  to  bring  better  living 
conditions  into  160,000  homes  at 
greatly  reduced  cost.  He  alluded  to 
such  by-products  of  the  campaign 
as  the  fact  that  employees  of  the 
company  had  earned  $60,000  in 
bonuses  over  their  salaries,  and  that 
the  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  ap¬ 
pliances  sold  had  brought  the  City 
of  New  York  $100,000  in  sales 
taxes.  He  asserted  with  conviction 
the  benefits  of  mass  production  and 
mass  distribution,  which  “bring 
more  goods  to  more  people  at  less 
cost”,  and  declared  that  “in  a  war- 
torn  world  any  contribution  to  the 
.American  way  of  living  is  imjwr- 
tant.” 

Colonel  Fogg  supplied  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  drive:  a  total  of 
375,000  vacuum  cleaners,  irons  and 
lamps  sold  for  $5,000,000  ;  500,000 
mazdas,  and  so  on.  He  said  that  not 
only  does  Consolidated  Edison  want 
to  increase  the  residential  sale  of 
power,  but  is  anxious  to  increase 
the  individual  use  of  current  to  the 
point  where  it  will  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  rates.  The  company’s 
sales  activities,  he  said,  are  directed 
at  bringing  about  an  improvement 
in  the  standard  of  living  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  more  widespread  use  of 
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health-giving,  pleasure-promoting 
devices. 

Mr.  Barton,  most  recently  in  the 
public  eye  because  of  his  speech  sec¬ 
onding  the  nomination  of  Wendell 
Willkie,  and  because  of  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  he  will  l)e  New  York 
State’s  Republican  nominee  for 
U.  S.  Senator  this  Fall,  recounted 
his  business  e.xperience  as  head  of 
the  advertising  agency  which  was 
associated  with  General  Electric 
“through  three  generations”  of  that 
company ;  this  referring  to  Presi¬ 
dent  W  ilson’s  incumbency  and  that 
of  his  two  predecessors.  Allusion 
then  to  Mr.  Barton’s  similar  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Consolidated  Edison 
and  with  various  manufacturers  who 
participated  in  the  drive  just  ended. 

Referring  to  the  “thrilling 
achievements”  of  the  electrical  in¬ 
dustry  during  the  past  (luarter-cen- 
tury.  Representative  Barton  as¬ 
serted  they  provided  a  picture  of 
what  can  be  done  through  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  friendly  relations 
with  the  public.  He  spoke  of  a  con¬ 
ference  some  years  ago  with  prin¬ 
cipal  executives  of  Consolidated 
Edison  and  how  those  present 
sought  a  definition  of  public  rela¬ 
tions:  “Public  relations,  we  de¬ 
cided,  consists  in  finding  out  what 
things  the  company  is  doing  that 
the  public  likes,  and  then  doing 
more  of  them — discovering  what 
things  the  public  doesn’t  like,  and 
doing  fewer  of  them.” 

Air.  Barton  praised  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  major  electrical  firms 
to  the  growth  of  New  York  City, 
where,  he  said,  there  is  peace  among 
people  of  all  nationalities  and  toler¬ 
ance  among  those  of  every  faith, 
“where  citizens  from  every  country 
of  the  world  can  he  Americans 
first.”  Alluding  to  the  50  reduc¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made  in  the 
price  of  light  bulbs  during  the  past 
20  years,  Mr.  Barton  assured  his 
highly  appreciative  audience  that 
there  are  50  more  reductions  “on 
order.” 

Bplbs,  ProfitabI*  Mwchandis* 

“How  To  Get  Your  Share  Of  The 
Retail  Lighting  Market”,  was  the 
subject  of  a  talk,  at  the  recent  sec¬ 
ond  annual  W'^estinghouse  Lighting 
Conference,  by  H.  E.  Plishker,  ad- 
vestising  and  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  W'^estinghouse  Lamp 
Division.  .Aided  by  elaborate  stage 


properties  in  the  way  of  counters 
and  display  fixtures,  Mr.  Plishker 
demonstrated  in  entertaining  fash¬ 
ion  the  way  lamps  are  sold  by  astig¬ 
matic  merchants  and  then  he  pro- 
ceede<l  to  answer  effectively  the 
question  he  |)osed,  “How  can  we 
prevent  sales  and  profits  from  slip¬ 
ping  through  our  fingers?” 

Having  played  the  role  of  the 
“order  taker”  type  of  salesclerk 
who  is  ignorant  of  suggestive  sell¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Plishker  played  a  revised 
version  of  his  little  drama.  ‘AVhen 
a  customer  comes  into  yt>ur  store”, 
he  said,  “you  know  first  that  95 
times  out  of  100  she  needs  lamps, 
for  surveys  show  that  in  95  out  of 
100  .American  homes  there  are 
empty  sockets.  Second,  you  know 
that  she  needs  more  than  (»ne  bulb, 
for  in  the  average  home  surveys 
have  found  three  empty  sockets. 
Third,  you  know  she’ll  iwobably 
buy  if  you  ask  her.  l)ecause  a  large 
liercentage  of  merchandise  is  sold 
on  suggestion. 

“The  only  change”,  he  continued, 
"we  are  now  going  to  make  on  the 
stage  setup  is  to  introduce  this  new 
lamp  guide-chart  of  ours.  ( )n  this 
chart,  you  see,  the  lamps  are  classi¬ 
fied  by  rooms  and  indexed.  The 
customer  comes  in.  picks  up  a  lamp 
and  hands  it  to  me.  But  instead  of 
taking  it  from  her.  I  say:  “Do  you 
intend  using  that  lamp  in  the 
kitchen?”  Usually  she  will  reply: 
‘No,  I  want  it  for  the  living  room 
( — or  the  bathroom,  or  some  other 
room.)’ 

“But  let’s  say  she  says  the  bath¬ 
room.  By  means  of  the  chart,  I  can 
determine  quickly  the  lamps  recom¬ 
mended  for  correct  lighting  for  that 
room,  and  the  customer  can  see 
that  she  needs  a  60  watt  lamp  in 
the  wall  lights,  and  100  watt  lamps 
overhead.  So  when  you  say — ‘the 
right  size  to  use  in  the  wall  brackets 
is  60  watts,’  she  knows  that  you 
know  what  you’re  talking  alwut. 
She  can  read  it  on  the  front  of  the 
chart  at  the  same  time  you  read  it 
from  the  back  of  the  chart.  It’s 
time  now  for  the  salesman  to  .say: 
‘Why  not  take  home  a  carton  of 
assorted  sizes,  and  then  you’ll  have 
some  spares  always  on  hand’. 
When  your  salespeople  do  that 
you’ll  increase  your  business,  be¬ 
cause  you’ll  lie  selling  the  right 
way.” 

Mr.  Plishker  emphasized  the  im- 
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portance  of  special  store-wide  sales 
drives.  He  suggested  that  such 
campaigns,  each  a  week  or  two  long, 
can  well  be  held  several  times  a 
year.  He  alluded  to  a  store  that  had 
been  averaging  $143  a  month  in 
lamp  sales.  “During  a  store-wide 
drive  that  store  sold  $175  worth  of 
lamps  in  addition  to  its  regular 
counter  stiles  of  $137.”  The  speaker 
concluded  his  talk  with  reference  to 
the  ]>ublic  utilities  and  their  “vital 
interest  in  your  selling  more  lamps, 
for  every  lampless  socket  means  lost 
revenue  to  them.  Remember  also 
that  utility  revenue  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  lamps. 
For  example,  a  100- watt  lamp  cost¬ 
ing  15  cents  will  burn  during  its 
rated  life  $2.25  worth  of  current  at 
the  average  rate.  3  cents.  So  you 
see  why  utilities  campaign  lamp 
bulbs.  This  Fall  you  are  going  to 
see  a  lot  of  latnp  promotion  by  utili¬ 
ties.  We  estimate  that  100  utilities 
will  l)e  running  campaigns.  You 
should  take  advantage  of  these  ac¬ 
tivities  and  cash  in  on  them.” 

"HtodlinM"  S*ll  Goods 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
lighting  conference  was  the  hour- 
long.  illustrated  talk  given  by 
O.  P.  Cleaver  of  the  Commercial 
Engineering  Department.  Westing- 
house  Lamp  Division.  Mr.  Cleaver 
presented  survey  data  indicative  of 
the  fact  that  most  merchandise  is 
bought  on  impulse.  Referring  to 
customers  of  the  “just  hxikers” 
type,  five  out  of  ten,  he  said,  have 
the  money  to  buy ;  all  they  lack  is 
the  necessary  impulse. 

“The  salesman,”  continued  Mr. 
Cleaver,  “must  supply  this  impulse 
by  adroit  persuasion.  But  he  alone 
cannot  do  it ;  he  must  have  the  help 
that  only  attractive  displays  in  con¬ 
spicuous  places,  lighted  to  comjjel 
attention,  can  give  him.  No  com¬ 
petition  between  stores  exists  as 
soon  as  the  potential  customer  en¬ 
ters  your  store — except  that  com¬ 
petition  which  merchandise  of  many 
kinds  assembled  in  close  proximity 
can  exert — a  competition  which  is 
real  and  which  may  result  in  such 
confusion  in  the  mind  of  a  customer 
that  it  may  turn  him  instantly  into 
a  ‘just  looker’  instead  of  a  buyer.” 

Mr.  Cleaver  advocated  the  use  of 
“headlines”  to  help  the  ixjtential 
customer  absorb  the  news  of  the 
store’s  merchandise.  Those  “head¬ 


lines"  are  the  showcases,  the  display 
islands  on  the  sales  floor,  display 
wagons,  and  a  variety  of  display 
niches,  indoor  show  windows,  and 
other  display  areas.  “Whether  the 
display  man  lights  his  display  with 
all  the  elalKirateness  of  a  prologue 
at  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  or 
with  simplicity  in  keeping  with  the 
modest  lighting  demands  of  a  simple 
display  of  tomato  juice  in  the  pro¬ 


gressive  grocery  store,  a  few  simple 

rules  must  lie  observed: 

“1.  The  sjxitlights,  the  reflectors, 
the  lamp  bulbs — all  must  be  in¬ 
conspicuous  and  shielded  from 
direct  view  regardless  of  the 
viewing  jxisition. 

“2.  The  brightness  of  the  display 
as  determined  by  the  number 
of  lamps  used  depends  upon 
the  color  of  the  display  and  the 
surrounding  brightness  of 
other  displays.  Dark  displays 
require  at  least  twice  as  much 
illumination  as  light  colored 
displays  for  equal  effectiveness, 
and  all  selling  displays  should 
Ije  at  least  four  times  brighter 
than  surrounding  displays  for 
maximum  effect  on  ‘just  look¬ 
ers.’ 

“3.  Deep  colors  of  light  on  mer¬ 
chandise  are  invariably  fatal — 
use  only  white  or  lightly  tinted 
lighting  on  merchandise. 

“4.  Deep  shadows  in  the  hands  of 
e.xperts  can  be  effective — the 
amateur  should  avoid  them  or 
else  use  them  with  restraint. 

“5.  Brightly  lighted  and  colorful 
backgrounds  are  attention 


stimulators  and  goorl  salesman¬ 
ship,  provided  the  merchandise 
to  be  sold  is  not  too  much  in 
the  shade.  In  general,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  should  be  the  bright¬ 
est  thing  in  the  display. 

“6.  Motion  in  a  display  offers  great 
IHJssibilities.  Lighting  makes 
color  and  motion  readily  avail¬ 
able  without  excessive  ex¬ 
pense.” 


The  latter  ixsrtion  of  Mr. 
Cleaver’s  talk  was  an  analysis  of 
the  varied  types  of  lamps  now  avail¬ 
able  in  such  profusion  for  display 
lighting.  In  jilain  language  he  dis¬ 
cussed  the  potentialities  of  the  new 
reflector-bulb  type  incandescent 
lamp;  the  new  colorful,  cool,  highly 
efficient,  streamlined  fluorescent 
lamps  that  are  opening  up  for  the 
display  man  so  many  new  lighting 
jxissibilities ;  projector  lamps ;  dis¬ 
play  lighting  that  is  blue,  white, 
pink,  gold,  red,  green  and  so  on 
right  through  to  artificial  daylight 
itself ;  s|X)t  and  flood  incandescent 
lamps.  .  .  .  Very  useful  data  which 
space  does  not  permit  us  to  repro¬ 
duce  here,  but  which  Westinghouse 
assures  us  they  will  lie  delighted  to 
put  before  stores  upon  request. 

A  Frank  Young  Womon 

“I  am  willing  to  bet,  gentlemen,” 
she  challenged  her  audience  of  100 
retailers,  “that  if  you  were  honest 
with  me  and  you  went  home  tonight 
and  looked  about  your  own  house, 
that  you  would  find  an  empty  socket 
somewhere.”  The  sjieaker  was  Miss 
Myrtle  Fahsliender,  Home  Lighting 
Director  of  the  Westinghouse  Divi- 


Ligkt  on  Light 


150  retail  exacutivai  listen  to  A.  E.  Snyder,  sales  manager  of  Westinghouse 
Lamp  Division,  one  of  many  speakers  at  second  annual  Westinghouse  Chain 
and  Department  Store  Conference,  recently  held  at  the  company's  plant  in 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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sion,  addressing  the  recent  lighting 
conference  of  that  company  on 
“New  Interests  Create  New  Busi¬ 
ness.”  She  continued  her  good-hu¬ 
mored  denunciation :  “Last  night 
the  lamp  burned  out  in  your  read¬ 
ing  lamp,  so  your  wife  swiped  the 
lamp  bulb  from  Johnny’s  room  and 
put  it  into  your  lamp.  She  has 
every  intention  of  buying  a  lamp 
bulb  to  replace  that  one.  It’s  not 
that  bulbs  cost  so  much  but  that  they 
burn  out  at  night  and  frecjuently  fail 
to  get  on  a  daytime  shopping  list.” 

Miss  Fahsbender  painted  a  color¬ 
ful  picture  of  consumer  psychology, 
l)Ut  first  spread  uix)n  her  canvas  a 
background  of  eloquent  figures.  For 
example :  In  1934  the  American 
iniblic  consumed  3<S0  million  bulbs. 
In  1939  it  consumed  540  million, 
an  increase  of  42  jiercent.  It  is  cal¬ 
culated  that  80  i^ercent  of  lamp  buy¬ 
ers  are  women.  During  1940  the 
country  will  buy  an  estimated  600 
million  bulbs,  a  gain  of  60  million 
over  last  year.  (“How  much  of 
that  new  business  are  you  going  to 
get?”,  the  decisive  Miss  Fahsbender 
inquired.) 

The  speaker  was  confident  that 
the  department  store  has  an  even 
greater  interest  in  the  develojnnent 
of  lighting  than  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try.  .  .  .  “If  a  home  is  poorly  lighted, 
furniture  is  seldom  rejilaced.  On 
the  other  hand,  well-lighted  homes 
get  new  furniture  and  furnishings 
much  more  often,  because  lighting 
makes  threadbare  jiieces  look  anti¬ 
quated.  Tbe  variety  and  de])art- 
ment  stores  Itelong  in  tbe  bulb  Imsi- 
ness.  I  strongly  recommend  that 
stores  contact  the  home  lighting 
su|>ervisors  of  their  local  public 
utility.  Those  utilities  employ  over 
2000  home  lighting  s])ecialists  who 
will  go  into  your  customer’s  home 
and  advise  what  bulbs  should  lie 
used  and  where  they  should  he 
located.” 

Miss  Fahsbender  exiiressed  her 
conviction  that  women  know  far 


more  alxiut  lighting  today  than  five 
years  ago.  She  attributes  that  situa¬ 
tion  to  more  leisure  for  reading  and 
self-education,  smaller  houses  and 
smaller  families  with  a  parallel 
lessening  of  demands  on  the  house¬ 
wife’s  time,  more  travelling,  more 
contacts  with  friends  and  jxitential 
friends.  Miss  Fahsbender  sees 
lamps  as  “impulse  merchandise” 
that  can  be  moved  effectively  only 
if  displayed  prominently  and  stocked 
adequately. 

G-E's  N«w  Permanent  Display 

We  were  one  of  many  interested 
insjiectors  of  the  recently  ojiened 
"fir.st  permanent  disiilay  of  the 
products  of  its  Aitpliance  and  Mer¬ 
chandise  Department”  in  newly 
decorated  quarters  of  the  General 
Electric  Building,  New  York.  Mrs. 
Corinne  Herndon  Robinson,  for 
several  years  as.sociated  with  the 
Company’s  sales  department,  has 
Iteen  placed  in  active  charge  of  the 
display,  which  is  an  extraordinarily 
complete  assemblage  of  table  cook¬ 
ing  devices,  beallb  lamps,  refrigera¬ 
tors.  clocks,  vacuum  cleaners,  radio 
and  television,  home  laundry  equip¬ 
ment.  water  heaters,  wiring  devices, 
plastics,  Disposalls,  dishwashers, 
electric  sinks,  and  even  comidete 
kitchens.  Retail  prices,  ])revailing  in 
New  York,  are  available. 

The  desirability  of  such  an  ex¬ 
hibit  has  long  l)een  fell,  for  it  has 
always  l)een  difficult  to  assemble  in 
New  York  a  display  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  answer  adequately 
the  needs  of  salesmen,  customers, 
retail  outlets  and  those  associated 
with  general  and  trade  publications. 
General  Electric  invites  all  to  use 
these  new  facilities  and  to  feel  free 
to  offer  suggestions  for  their  im¬ 
provement. 

Too  Many  Models?— McCall's 
Now  Study  Of  An  Old  Evil 

The  costly  confusion  caused  by 
the  great  variety  of  nitKlels  of  re¬ 
frigerators,  ranges,  and  washing 
machines  which  manufacturers  con¬ 
tinue  to  feel  is  necessary,  is  to  the 
contrary  entirely  needless.  That  is 
the  thesis  of  Arthur  Hirose,  re¬ 
search  director  of  the  McCall  Cor¬ 
poration.  publishers  of  McCall’s 
Magazine.  In  a  voluminous  re^xirt — 
300  pages  jirofusely  suiqilemented 
with  charts — Mr.  Hirose  presents 


data  to  prove  his  point.  It  will  be 
read  sympathetically  by  an  impor¬ 
tant  proportion  of  those  connected 
with  the  appliance  industry. 

The  McCall  survey  covered  150 
dealers  and  1 ,800  consumers  in  nine 
large  cities.  (Dealers  included  de¬ 
partment  and  furniture  stores,  utili¬ 
ties,  six'cialty  dealers,  har<lware 
.stores  and  other  retailers. )  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  l)oth  dealers  and  consumers 
were  in  substantial  agreement  re¬ 
garding  the  situation.  Mr.  Hirose 
is  led  to  believe  that  what  is  wanted 
to  re])lace  the  existing  setup  is;  a 
line  with  three  refrigerator  models 
(4,  6,  and  8  feet  )  ;  a  line  with  three 
electric  range  models  (retailing  for 
$100,  $150,  $200)  ;  three  models 
of  washers  in  a  line  ($50  to  $60, 
$60  to  $70.  $70  to  $80.) 

Unquestionably  Mr.  Hirose’s 
study  will  prove  as  valuable  as  it  is 
comprehensive. 

For  Tho  Rocord 

Good  news  of  the  appliance  in¬ 
dustry  continues  to  stream  in  from 
many  directions.  Here  are  a  few 
figures,  their  sources  indicated  in 
parentheses:  Electric  Ranges:  Sales 
for  May  1940  totalled  42.983  units, 
against  32,000  for  same  month  last 
year;  gain  of  34  percent.  Cumula¬ 
tive  sales  for  first  five  months  of 
1940  were  195,327  ranges,  a  big 
jump  from  the  143,448  units  sold 
during  corres|X)nding  1939  months. 
(National  Electrical  Manufacturers 
.•\ssn.)  Vacuum  Cleaners:  .\n  all- 
time  May  record — 173,896  units, 
gain  of  52  percent  over  May  1939. 
Total  for  first  five  months  of  1940, 
786,775  units,  a  gain  of  29.7  percent 
over  the  606,579  of  corresponding 
1939  period.  The  high  for  first  five 
months  was  established  in  1937. 
when  835,398  cleaners  were  sold. 
(Vacuum  Cleaner  Manufacturers 
.^ssn.) 


The  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary  needs  a  copy  of  fhe 
March,  1938  issue  of  THE 
BULLETIN  to  complete  its 
files,  and  will  appreciate  it  if 
a  BULLETIN  reader  who  no 
longer  needs  his  copy  will 
send  it  to  The  Director,  The 
New  York  Public  Library, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  42nd  Street. 
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FABRICS 

By  WESTLAW  KEENE 


People  Are  Stranger  Than  Fabrics  —  Justifiable 
Hypocrisy— Men  Like  Ugly  Red  Dresses— Follies  of 
Fashion — Art  of  Lillian  Russell— Color  Stylist  Speaks 
— Sex  and  Complex — Rayon  Dramatists  Crowned 


WE  are  moved — nay,  stubl)orn- 
ly  determined — to  do  some 
kibitzing  regarding  an  impor¬ 
tant  angle  of  retailing,  even  though 
millions  of  words  have  already  been 
written  about  it.  Don’t  go  ’way,  for 
we  shall  try  to  live  up  to  our  sur¬ 
name  by  not  being  dull  about  the 
matter. 

Briefly:  we  shall  try  to  show  that 
the  volume  and  profits  of  most 
piece  goods  departments  can  be 
sizably  increased  if  the  sales  force 
learns  to  sell  more  intelligently, 
employing  methods  which  will  be 
roughly  outlined  in  the  space  at  our 
command.  We  are  deaf  equally  to 
the  suggestion  that  “He  w’ho  can, 
does.  He  v/ho  cannot,  preaches.’’ — 
and  to  the  definition  of  an  efficiency 
exj)ert :  “A  man  who,  having  no 
business  of  his  own,  tells  others  how 
to  run  theirs.’’  .  .  . 

Will  this  projected  treatise  of 
ours  l)e  authoritative?,  the  reader 
may  ponder,  dubiously.  The  answer 
to  that  is  “Yes  and  no.’’  It’s  a  case 
of  “I  am  not  the  rose,  but  I  have 
lived  near  the  rose.’’  For  much  of 
our  past  two  decades  has  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  buying  fabrics  in  Europe 
and  selling  .Xmerican-made  piece 
goods  to  manufacturers  and  jobbers, 
while  the  rest  of  that  time  has  been 
spent  on  the  payrolls  of  New  York 
department  stores  and  newspapers, 
which  we  tried  to  help  in  the  retail¬ 
ing  of  fabrics  and  a  miscellany  of 
merchandise.  In  those  chapters  of 
our  existence  we  have  sat  at  the 
feet  of  Parisian  couturiers.  Ameri¬ 
can  designers.  Worth  Street  ty¬ 
coons.  Fifth  Avenue  merchants  and 
Seventh  Avenue  entrepreneurs.  It 
is  therefore  ])ossibIe  that  a  little  of 
the  broad  knowledge  that  made 


millions  for  them  may  have  rubbed 
off  iqxm  our  unworthy  self,  so  that 
we  are  perhaps  competent  to  pre¬ 
sent  modestly.  .  .  .But  enough  of 
this  author’s  apology  business.  Let’s 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  so  to 
speak.  Curtain  going  up! 

PainiMS  Pedagogy 

Assume  that  you  intend  to  teach 
your  sales  force  very  little  about 
fabrics  but  a  great  deal  about  (1) 
the  function  of  fabrics  and  (2)  cus¬ 
tomer  psychology.  If  the  first  of 
your  series  of  talks  is  apparently 
very  well  organized,  it  will  smell 
of  the  school-room.  Your  stuff  will 
go  over  much  better  if  it  seems  to 
be  strictly  ad  lib.  So  maybe  you 
will  avoid  for  the  moment  such  a 
well-worn  catechism  as:  “Vertical 
lines  for  stout  women,  horizontal 
lines  for  the  skinny  woman,’’  and 
"A  dress  should  focus  attention  on 
its  wearer's  good  points,  minimize 
her  bad  points’’ — "Wear  becoming 
colors’’ — “Clothes  should  fit  with 
casual  ease.’’  Instead  you  will  start 
off  with  a  few  “stoppers”,  intended 
primarily  to  attract  the  attention  of 
your  audience.  You  will  offer  them 
some  smorgasbord,  some  miscellane¬ 
ous  appetizers  that  will  be  followed 
up  by  the  more  substantial  mental 
fare  of  your  later  talks.  In  your 
first  talk  then,  you  tqay  toss  out 
casually  to  your  guests  such  things 
as : 

Most  men  like  women  best  in  a 
red  dress.  But  “the  brighter  the 
color,  the  smaller  the  area”.  A 
woman  in  a  whole  dress  of  bright 
red  looks  common. 

Most  women  look  best  in  dull 
aquamarine — worst  in  purplish  blue. 

Women  like  men  in  colors  they 


themselves  would  not  buy. 

More  important  than  face  is  fig¬ 
ure.  Good  carriage  is  essential ;  it 
depends  on  comfortably  fitting 
shoe*.  The  most  beautiful  foot  is 
not  the  smallest  foot,  but  the  foot 
in  best  proportion  to  the  lx)dy ;  for 
that  reason — lielieve  it  or  not — some 
women  would  do  well  to  wear  shoes 
that  make  their  foot  seem  larger 
than  it  actually  is. 

Gray  sells  best  in  the  springtime. 

The  harder  it  is  for  your  friends 
to  remember  what  sort  of  dress  you 
wore  at  the  party,  the  more  success¬ 
fully  has  that  dress  functioned. 
Nearly  everyone  knows  what  verti¬ 
cal  stripes  do  in  the  way  of  optical 
illusion ;  but  do  you  know  what 
checks  or  polka  dots  do  for(  or  to) 
a  figure? 

Hat  should  match  coat  and  shoes 
— and  bag,  if  convenient.  Repeat  a 
colorful  accent  at  least  once,  but  not 
four  or  five  times ;  that  is  monotony. 

A  visit  to  Hollywood  proves  the 
success  of  its  stars’  couturiers  in 
creating  optical  illusions  by  cleverly 
cut  clothes  made  with  carefully 
chosen  fabrics.  (You  illustrate 
here,  describing  Joan  Crawford, 
Norma  Shearer,  Constance  Bennett 
and  a  dozen  others  who  are  far 
smaller,  taller,  slimmer,  wider  and 
so  on,  than  100  million  people 
think.) 

Most  women  l)elieve  they  are  all 
too  “hippy”.  Men  disagree.  They 
want  a  woman  to  look  like  a  woman. 
Waistlines  can  be  re-located  with 
great  ease,  for  there  is  positively  no 
waist-line  in  the  natural  body,  no 
horizontal  division  whatever. 

“The  follies  of  fashion”?  Non¬ 
sense.  God  meant  women  to  try  to 
make  the  world  beautiful. 
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W’e  have  taken  our  own  medicine. 
I'he  foregoing  suggestions  were 
strictly  ad  libbed. 

Hypocrisy  Justified 

Many,  it  not  most,  women  dress 
to  please  men,  an  effort  whicli  has 
tlie.warm  approval  of  Mother  Na¬ 
ture.  The  over-tall  woman  feels  put 
nix)n,  betrayed  by  Nature.  So  does 
the  man  of  less-than-average  height. 
Ouipled,  the  pair  is  inclined  to  be 
self-conscious.  They  are  not  amused 
when  Jimmy  Durante,  observing  a 
similarly  constructed  coui)le — tall 
woman  accompanied  by  short  man 
wearing  “Mc.Mpine"  liat  garnished 
with  jaunty  feather  —  e.xclaims 
horsely :  “Intrepid!  ...  A  moun¬ 
tain  climber !”  .  .  .  Regrettably  such 
people  deplore  their  contrasting 
architecture.  Too  often  when  they 
think  of  the  typical  American  they 
think  of  six-footers;  Washington, 
Lincoln.  Pershing,  and  the  two  tall 
men  who  will  soon  be  tussling  for 
the  Presidency. 

They  find  no  con.solation  in  the 
sparrow-bnilt  Jimmy  Walker,  and 
for  them  admiration  of  the  genius 
of  Charley  Chaplin  is  over-shadowed 
by  their  envy  of  his  good  fortune 
in  selecting  a  profession  that  en¬ 
ables  him.  a  man,  to  clothe  a  foot 
that  rightfully  should  wear  a  Size  4 
shoe  in  a  brogan  of  Carnera-like 
proportions. 

Unhappy  couple!  What  to  do? 
First  let’s  dispose  of  the  man. 
Friendly  comparisons  offered  him 
regarding  his  resemblance  to  certain 
world-conquering  generals  of  his¬ 
tory  grew  stale  and  comfortless 
years  ago.  But  during  recent  months 
there  has  been  put  on  the  market 
an  invisibly  built-up  shoe  that  ap¬ 
parently  adds  a  full  two  inches  to 
a  man’s  height.  Its  sixmsors  hoped 
only  for  the  patretnage  of  actors, 
actors  of  George  M.  Cohan,  Richard 
Mansfield  stature.  But  those  pro¬ 
motors  have  been  amazed  to  find 
that  their  cleverly  constructed  shoe 
has  swept  the  country. 

So  much  for  the  man.  It  is  the 
woman  that  is  our  jirimary  concern. 
Since  nothing  exists  except  by  con¬ 
trast.  the  mutually  mourned  short¬ 
comings  of  her  boy-friend  will  be 
far  less  noticeable  if  her  own  lofti¬ 
ness  is  obscured  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  intelligently  selected  fabrics 
whose  color  and  pattern  are  suitable 
to  her  needs,  made  into  cleverly  cut 


cktthing,  complemented  by  no  less 
carefully  chosen  accessories,  not  to 
mention  many  other  factors,  from 
coiffure  to  costume  jewelry.  The 
immeasurably  imjKirtant  function  of 
clothes,  whether  they  are  to  be 
worn  by  a  tall  woman,  a  squat  sister, 
a  stout  las.sie,  or  a  stringy  dame,  is 
to  add  to  tbe  wearer’s  charm  by 
creating  an  optical  illusion  —  by 
enqihasizing  goixl  jniints  of  her  fig¬ 
ure  and  masking  its  imperfections. 
Hypocrisy?  Yes.  altruistic  hyix)- 
crisy.  Before  discussing  optical 
illusions,  fabrications  that  employ 
]>iece  goods,  a  word  of  justification 
seems  appropriate. 

Follies  of  Fashion 

The  follies  of  fashion  have  so 
long  been  held  up  to  ridicule  that 
the  whole  subject  of  women's  dress 
is  overlaid  with  a  measure  of  con- 
temjjt.  Yet  the  desire  to  be  well- 
dressed  is  not  shallow  egotism  for 
which  one  should  be  apologetic. 
Mankind’s  first  duty  is  tbe  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  beauty.  If  you  are  a  Ouaker, 
you  may  have  heard  in  a  yearly 
meeting  of  Friends,  the  doctrine: 
“God  meant  women  to  make  the 
world  beautiful,  as  much  as  flowers 
and  birds  and  butterflies."  Yes,  the 
sense  of  l)eing  well-dressed  gives  a 
feeling  of  inward  tranc|uillity  such 
as  even  religion  must  struggle  to 
bestow. 

Sometimes  you  wonder  whether 
the  piece  goods  buyer  who  assures 
you  he’s  “going  to  get  out  of  the 
‘rag  business’  as  soon  as  he  gets  a 
chance”,  and  the  college-bred  aisle- 
man  who  is  a  bit  shame-faced  about 
his  assignment  to  the  fabrics  de- 
l)artment.  have  ever  really  thought 
about  the  merchandise  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  sell.  Do  they  appreciate  that 
love  of  dress,  of  color,  of  ornament, 
of  choice  fabrics,  is  evidence  of  the 
desire  to  realize  an  ideal  of  excel¬ 
lence?  All  women  try  to  make 
charming  pictures  of  themselves — 
with  varying  degrees  of  success,  for 
so  many  achieve  results  ranging 
from  perfection  to  hideousness.  But 
aren’t  they  all  doing  their  utmost  to 
make  their  parents  and  children 
proud  of  them  and  the  world  a  more 
l)eautifnl  jdace  for  the  rest  of  us  to 
live  in? 

.  .  .  Are  there  follies  of  fashion? 
Of  course  there  are.  But  let  us  re¬ 
gard  their  gullible  followers  with  a 
forgiving,  a-good-gny-gone-wrong 


smile.  The  motive  that  actuates 
women  who  adoj)t  an  ugly  fashion 
simply  because  it’s  the  dernier  cri, 
is  fundamentally  a  gotxl  motive. 
They  hope  to  cretite  a  grand  illusion. 
Don’t  rail  at  them.  Forgive  them, 
they  know  not  what  they  do.  (Cau¬ 
tion:  Unless  you  have  a  far  more 
delicate  touch  than  von  RiblxMitrop, 
it  has  been  our  experience  that  no 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  ex])lain 
“diplomatically”  t(»  a  woman  why 
you  consider  her  badly  dressed.) 

Lillian  Russoll  Considorod 

A  sculi)tor  of  ancient  Greece  or 
modern  America  easily  carves  imi¬ 
tation  of  ela.stic  human  flesh  from 
marble;  they  kK)k  as  if  they  would 
spring  back  if  you  thrust  your  finger 
against  them.  In  contrast,  a  stiffly 
corsetted  woman  looks  as  hard  as  a 
stone  vase.  Yet  your  Granduncle 
Joe — and  Uncle  Joe.  too — tell  you 
that  Lillian  Russell  was  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  all  time. 
(\Yeight.  1()0  pounds,  two  {Xjunds 
less  than  the  fighting  weight  of  Bob 
Fitzsimmons,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  heavyweight  fighters.) 

You  yourself  are  pleased  with  the 
camera’s  record  of  the  incomparable 
Lillian’s  |x:rfect  face.  You  refrain 
from  suggesting  that  you’ve  always 
thought  it  a  bit  empty,  and  confine 
your  expressions  of  regret  to  the 
Old  Ironsides  figure  that  was 
Lillian’s.  Apparently  many  of 
Granduncle  Joe’s  contemporaries 
also  felt  the  Russell  was  unfair  to 
her  torso.  They  thought  those  great 
actresses.  Bernhardt.  Terry,  Nor- 
dica,  Mary  .Anderson,  Modjeska, 
outshone  Lillian  aesthetically  as 
well  as  dramatically,  largely  because 
not  one  of  the  famous  five  would 
consent  to  sacrifice  suppleness  by 
wearing  corsets.  (The  universally 
approved  current  models  of  corsets 
had  not  been  born.) 

At  any  rate  it  is  generally  agreed 
today  that  a  dressmaker  should  not 
seek  to  case  a  figure  in  clothes,  but 
to  drape  it  with  a  dress.  She  should 
see  a  figure  as  does  an  artist;  he 
does  not  begin  by  carefully  delineat¬ 
ing  an  ear.  or  outlining  in  detail  a 
hand  or  foot.  Instead  he  first  tries 
to  see  a  figure  in  its  entirety.  Only 
expert  dressmakers  have  the  alxlity 
or  skill  which  is  necessary  if  a 
woman  is  to  be  dressed  in  clothes 
that  will  compliment  her.  The 
greatest  dressmakers  of  modern 
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meets  the  insistent  demand'for  AUTHORITATIVE  STANDARDS 
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The  Pacific  Factac  i*  based  on  standard  tests 
developed  by  the  National  Association  of  Finishers 


laboratory  tests  give  authenticity.  It  brings 
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of  Textile  Fabrics  and  submitted — with  the  approval 


of  leading  laboratories  throughout  the  country — to 


the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 


in  the  Consumer  Movement.  Millions  of  *  •"  standards  which  those  tests  have  not  only 

express  them  in  an  informative  label. 

people  are  demanding  information  about  established  but  heightened.  And  it  brings 

the  goods  they  buy.  “We’re  tired,”  they  are  saying,  “tired  of  buying  con^t/ence— confidence  in  the  fabric,  the  garment,  the  store. 


by  guess.  Tell  us  what's  what  about  fabrics.  Give  us  facts!  Give  us  Thus  the  Pacific  Factag  helps  your  customer,  your  salespeople. 

authoritative  standards  of  value!”  and  you.  It  tells  the  woman,  clearly,  what  service  she  may  expect 

The  Pacific  *Factag  brings  to  women  the  facts  and  the  standards  from  a  fabric  and  how  to  handle  it.  It  dispels 

that  they  are  demanding.  It  brings  facts  to  which  a  long  series  of  selling,  reduces  complaints,  increases  your  net, 


from  a  fabric  and  how  to  handle  it.  It  dispels  doubts,  speeds  up 


"Plyinq  her  neadU  end  thread — stitch!  stitch!  stitch!"— World's  records  were 
broken  in  Bamberger's  crochet  contest,  reported  in  THE  BULLETIN  last  month. 


times  have  been  the  couturiers  of 
Paris,  whose  names  are  known  to 
the  millions  of  many  lands.  Each 
has  l)een  accustomed  to  play  his  or 
her  favorite  instrument  in  the  sense 
that  each  accents  the  temperament 
that  appeals  most  to  him  or  her. 
Each  is  adept  at  making  clothes  best 
suited  to  the  type  of  woman  he 
fancies.  One  prefers  the  exotic 
type,  the  other  is  most  attracted  by 
the  sophisticate,  a  third  couturier  is 
little  less  than  allergic  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  lacks  tomboyish  char¬ 
acteristics.  And  so  it  goes.  Thus 
it  is  that  an  outstanding  couturier, 
like  a  fashionable  physician,  selects 
his  patrons.  With  considerable  rea¬ 
son  he  regards  himself  as  an  artist, 
not  a  tradesman. 

We  of  the  department  store 
world  are  tradesmen,  and  proud  of 
it.  Ours  is  a  volume  business.  We 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  in¬ 
clination  to  cater  to  the  profitless 
whimsicalities  of  Madame  La  Com- 
tesse  or  Princess  Witless.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  move  many  millions  of 
yards  of  goods  annually — at  a  profit. 
But  we  are  clumsy  business  people 
if  we  are  satisfied  to  know  simply 
w’hat  clothes,  colors  and  patterns 
are  current  favorites.  How  many  of 
our  salesjjeople  are  satisfied  to  sell 
four  yards  of  this  and  five  vards  of 


that,  instead  of  fintling  time  to  em¬ 
ploy  some  of  the  technique  of  a 
great  couturier!  How  few  of  our 
selling  force  have  any  hut  the  hazi¬ 
est  knowledge  of  only  one  of  the 
important  factors  :  color !  Let’s  talk 
about  color  for  a  minute. 

Gold  At  Foot  Of  Rainbow 

Those  w'ho  learn  to  understand 
color  best  will  not  only  receive  the 
greatest  financial  returns  but  will 
add  greatly  to  gracious  living  in 
.\merica.  To  coordinate  color  we 
must  know  something  about  the  re¬ 
ceptivity  of  our  buying  public.  As 
with  music  we  must  understand 
what  produces  beauty,  harmony, 
humor.  We  must  realize  that  just 
as  music  has  rules  and  a  technique, 
so  color  coordination  has  rules  and 
a  technique. 

Textile  colors  should  compliment 
one’s  hair,  skin  and  eyes.  What  an 
opportunity  for  the  informed  sales¬ 
clerk  to  ingratiate  herself  with  her 
customer,  for  who — man  or  woman, 
from  Jack  Dem])sey  to  Claudette 
Colbert,  from  Herl)ert  Hoover  to 
Queen  Mary — objects  to  discussing, 
if  the  occasion  arises,  the  color  of 
his  or  her  hair,  skin,  and  eyes? 

Teach  color  to  piece  goods  sales- 
jjeople  not  by  using  the  Dictionary 
of  Colour  Standards  of  the  British 


Colour  Council — an  admirable  and 
comprehensive  work,  for  it  relates 
to  no  fewer  than  220  colors,  from 
aconite  violet  to  vert  pois  ( — you 
know,  pea  green.)  But  it  is  likely 
that  you  will  find  it  easier  to  use  a 
big  Funk  &  Wagnalls’  or  Standard 
dictionary.  In  each  you’ll  find  a 
page  plate  in  full  color,  illustrated 
accurately  with  48  typical  colors 
with  ordinary  names,  as :  purple, 
cherry,  scarlet,  heliotrope,  terra 
cotta,  canarj',  and  so  on.  Even  more 
convenient  is  a  color  card.  If  you 
can  get  the  “Official  NRDGA  Basic 
Color  Card”,  which  is  published 
each  Spring  and  Fall,  you  will  have 
a  pocket  folder  to  which  is  attached 
about  50  swatches  of  cloth  and 
leather,  with  brief  interpretations 
intended  to  aid  in  hooking  up  coat 
and  dress  colors  with  shoe,  hag,  and 
glove  colors. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  make 
it  possible  for  your  salesi)eople  to 
suggest  with  easy  confidence:  “If 
you’ll  ])ermit  me.  Madam — yours  is 
a  creamy  skin  and  that  quality  can 
be  best  emphasized  by  clothes  of  such 
colors  as  canary  yellow,  warm 
brown,  chartreuse  .  .  .  .And  these 
are  your  three  little  daughters? 
Well,  young  lady,  since  you  have 
Titian  red  hair  I’d  suggest  for  you 
powder  blue,  ivory,  warm  brown. 
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For  this  young  woman  with  brown 
hair  IM  lean  to  bright  green,  sable 
brown,  tirange,  hrenian  reel — things 
like  that.  As  for  yon.  Charming, 
with  vonr  bright  red  hair,  I  see  yon 
in  red  browns,  bright  greens,  green¬ 
ish  bine.  I’ll  show  yonr  mother.  .  .  .” 

Color  Stylist  Spooks 

All  authorities  advise,  “Wear 
colors  that  are  becoming  to  yon”. 
Some  e)f  them  let  it  go  at  that. 
Others  go  a  step  further  and  pre¬ 
scribe  bine  for  blondes,  pink  for 
bnmettes.  green  for  redheads.  Space 
limitations  restrict  the  present 
writer,  so  that  we  can  hope  only  to 
suggest  the  definiteness  with  which 
a  wmnan  can  determine  what  colors 
are  l)ecoming  to  her.  Recently,  at 
the  retpiest  of  this  .Association,  a 
color  stylist  of  national  reputation, 
Henrietta  Murdock  of  New  York, 
consented  to  set  down  for  our  use 
reasons  why  color  is  jileasnrable  to 
the  consumer  and  i)rofitable  to  the 
retailer.  Here  are  brief  extracts 
from  .Miss  Murdock’s  etjually  inter¬ 
esting  and  authoritative  analysis: 

"Every  good  color  stylist  keeps 
a  note-lK»ok  of  observations.  For 
instance : 

“Most  women  look  sallow  in  jmr- 
plish  blue  .  .  .  hard  to  sell. 

“Nobody  likes  a  rose  that  isn't 
pink.  Especially  important  in  Ger¬ 
man  localities  in  the  Middle  West. 

“Dull  aquamarine  is  the  most  uni¬ 
versally  becoming  color  tc»  women. 
Also  is  a  superb  background  foil  for 
all  color.  Good  for  display  back¬ 
ground. 

“A  circular  letter  on  pink'  paper 
brings  returns. 

“Women  like  groceries  in  blue 
and  green  best,  red  next. 

“Watch  advertising  ink  for  arti¬ 
ficial  light  value,  for  most  reading 
is  done  at  night. 

“Color  is  seen  with  the  front  of 
the  eye,  so  for  liest  effect  display 
color  at  eye  level.  .All  strong  con¬ 
trasts  are  confusing  to  the  eye; 
when  the  area  of  background  and 
design  are  about  equal,  sales  resist¬ 
ance  is  heavv. 

“Twenty-five  years  ago  .America 
was  a  drab  and  colorless  place.  Oat¬ 
meal  papered  walls,  mission  fumed 
oak,  white  curtains  and  scarves 
grouped  around  the  note  of  accent 
color  in  the  green  or  tan  rug. 
Dishes  were  white  with  a  spray  of 
pink  flowers  or  the  gold  band.  Bed¬ 


rooms  were  pink  or  blue  with  a 
daring  Titian  using  yellow.  .Ap¬ 
parently  no  one  had  a  very  exciting 
time  with  color.  .  .  .  .As  comi)ensa- 
tion,  commercial  articles  over-did 
the  design  end.  .  .  .  Still  no  cohtr. 

“Then  came  the  first  World  War. 
It  gave  us  first  a  year  of  black  and 
white  in  dress,  in  international  sym- 
])athy.  Then  followed  the  period  of 
])rosi)erity  necessary  to  start  a  color 
cycle.  .  .  .  .Almost  overnight  mer¬ 
chandise  blossomed  with  color. 
Color  came  so  fast  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  had  little  chance  to  get  ac- 
(piainted  with  color  behavior  and 
the  various  principles  which  govern 
individual  reactions  to  color.  .  .  .  No 
mature  man  or  woman  exists  who 
did  not  have  at  least  one  disastrous 
experience  with  color.  In  fact  after 
the  first  excitement  had  died  out 
there  were  many  customers  and 
manufacturers  as  well,  who  felt  that 
they  had  waded  in  rather  deeply  and 
did  not  know  their  way  out. 

“Customers  sought  advice.  Deco¬ 
rators  appeared  in  countless  num¬ 
bers  and  did  a  very  good  job  for 
those  who  could  afford  to  discard 
the  mistakes  and  allow  the  decora¬ 
tor  to  l)egin  anew.  This  was  little 
help  to  volume  trade.  There  were 
not  many  people  with  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  physics  (»f  color, 
who  at  the  same  time  knew  color 
psychology  and  merchandising,  to 
help  the  thousands  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  needed  this  advice  desjKT- 
ately.  Colorists  sjirang  uj)  as  had 
the  decorators,  but  in  many  cases 
good  personal  taste  with  inadequate 
technical  knowledge  cost  manufac¬ 
turers  more  than  it  ever  earned  for 
them.  .  .  . 

“Today  color  is  being  handled 
with  much  more  skill  than  it  was 
ten  years  or  so  ago.  but  it  is  still 
in  its  infancy  as  far  as  sales  poten¬ 
tials  are  concerned.  Color  choice  is 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  almost 
all  articles  lK)ught  tf»day.  What 
governs  this  choice?  To  know  the 
answer  is  to  know  the  secret  of  sales 
success. 

Sn  and  Compinx 

“There  are  answers  to  all  color 
questions.  To  solve  them  we  have 
to  study  the  attitude  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  toward  color,  and  the  locality 
in  which  the  ])roduct  may  be  sold. 
The  age  of  the  potential  customer 
is  important,  for  color  ])references 
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vary  as  persons  grow  older  and 
these  color  preferences  follow  rather 
closely  a  general  rule.  Sex  is  im- 
ix>rtant,  for  women  like  to  see  men 
apjjear  in  colors  that  they  them¬ 
selves  would  not  buy.  .  .  .  Blond 
men  and  women  will  occasionally 
have  blue  complexes,  and  have  no 
desire  to  own,  use  or  have  about 
them  any  color  other  than  blue. 
Occasionally  such  a  man,  himself  a 
manufacturer,  will  thereby  injure 
his  business. 

“X'aried  as  these  color  choices 
may  appear  in  the  abstract,  they  do 
fall  into  a  rather  definite  |)attern  and 
from  that  it  is  possible  to  go  a  long 
way  toward  discovering  why  people 
l)ehave  as  they  do  when  it  comes  to 
buying  it.  The  level  of  color  ap¬ 
preciation  existing  among  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  is  higher  today  than  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Manufacturers  as  well  as  re¬ 
tailers  have  some  statistics  on  their 
own  color  exjierience.  Some  have 
l)een  confused  by  seeing  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  their  first  badly  styled 
color  lines  wane.  Others  have 
sensed  the  small  cycles  of  |)opular 
color  w'hich  lie  within  the  big  cycle 
and  which  must  be  recognized  as 
trends.  Usually  color  trends  can  be 
forecast  far  enough  in  advance  to 
allow  the  alert  manufacturer  to 
benefit  by  the  demand  when  it  is  at 
its  highest. 

“Certainly  it  will  be  recognized 
that  ‘there  is  a  tint  or  shade  of 
every  color  that  suits  every  type.’ 
Color  styling  is  the  working  of  an 
exact  science.  The  use  of  color  in 
merchandising  will  endure.  Color 
cycles  have  always  had  a  period  of 
150  years  and  this  era  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  King  Tut  no  doubt  wondered 
if  his  gorgeous  belongings  would 
go  out  of  style  l)efore  his  use  of 
them  was  ended.  Columbus  did  not 
know  that  he  was  living  in  a  color 
cycle  when  he  offered  a  red  coat  to 
the  sailor  who  first  saw  land.  But 
we  do  know’  that  we  are  in  a  color 
cycle  which  will  make  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  selling  an  art  as  well  as  an 
industry.” 

Rayon  Dramatists  Crawnod 

Prize  winners  in  the  Simplicity 
Pattern — Crow’n  Tested  Rayon  win¬ 
dow  contest  which  commenced  on 
April  1st  and  ran  for  several 
months  have  just  been  announced. 
Outdistancing  several  hundred  com¬ 


petitors  who  sought  prize  awards 
totalling  $750  were,  first,  the  team 
^of  X.  Snellenburg  &  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  to  whose  display  manager, 
\V.  T.  Reid,  was  awarded  $200, 
while  his  assfjciate,  John  Sherlock, 
in  charge  of  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment,  was  awarded  $100.  Second 
prizes  to  Montgomery  Ward  Co., 
Walla  Walla,  W'ash. — .\lex  Frank, 
disj)lay  manager,  $100;  Charlotte 
Fink,  fabrics  buyer,  $50.  Third 
prizes:  to  Gimbel  Brothers,  Phila¬ 
delphia — Edward  S.  Arkow’,  dis¬ 
play  manager,  $50;  Alfred  E.  Fey- 
ler,  buyer,  $25.  Fourth  prizes.  The 
Leavitt  Co..  Manchester,  X.  H. — 
Ray  W.  Parks,  display  manager, 
$30;  James  K.  McShane,  $15. 

The  remaining  dozen  pairs  of 
prizes  for  windows  of  unusual  ex¬ 
cellence  were  awarded  to  the  buyers 
and  display  managers  of  Bry  Block 
Mercantile  Corp. ;  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller  Co. ;  Brandeis  of  Omaha ; 
Killian  Co..  Cedar  Rapids;  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr  of  Rochester ;  Cap- 
well  of  Oakland ;  Hardy  &  Co.  of 
Muskegon ;  J.  X.  .\dam  of  Buffalo ; 
F.  W.  Uhlman  of  Bryan,  Ohio; 
N'andever  of  Tulsa;  Belk-Leggett  of 
Durham, .  X.  C.  and  Klemm  of 
Bloomington,  Ill. 

Responsibility  for  the  decisions 


rested  solely  with  the  four  judges: 
Charles  W.  Call,  Women’s  Wear 
Daily;  Joseph  Haskell,  Dry  Goods 
Journal ;  C.  K.  McDermut,  Jr.,  De- 
j)artment  Store  Economist ;  William 
West,  The  Bulletin  of  XRDG.\. 
(Here  we  quote  from  a  news  item 
relating  to  the  contest ;  “Surpris¬ 
ingly  enough,  unanimity  of  opinion 
prevailed  regarding  all  windows  ac¬ 
cepted.”  ...  Is  that  simply  a  com¬ 
pliment  paid  to  the  genius  of  the 
j)rize  winners,  or  is  it  a  sly  reference 
to  the  disputatious  temperament 
deemed  characteristic  of  the  quartet 
of  judges  who  presided?)  .\t  any 
rate,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
judges  were  l)oth  honest  and  con¬ 
scientious.  They  examined  with 
equal  jiatience  and  interest  hundreds 
of  photographs  of  windows,  none  of 
which  l)ore  any  visible  mark  of 
identification.  Their  verdict  rend- 
ere<l,  the  judges  adjourned  to  the 
Vanderbilt  Hotel,  there  to  lunch 
with  Ralph  Riegner,  advertising  tli- 
rector  of  the  American  Viscose 
Corporation  and  these  executives  of 
the  Simplicity  Pattern  Comiiany : 
James  J.  Shapiro,  executive  vice- 
president;  Herbert  Benington,  di¬ 
rector  of  retail  operations;  M. 
Weiss,  sales  promotion  manager. 


Variety  Chain  Volume  at  New  High 


\7^ARIETY  chain  store  sales  and 
’  profits  in  1939  were  higher  than 
in  1938  according  to  a  study  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of 
Business  Research.  With  an  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  of  between  4^  and 
5%  there  was  an  increase  in  gross 
margin  both  in  dollars  and  in  {ler- 
centage  of  sales  and  a  decline  in 
the  percentage  of  total  expense  to 
sales.  Hence  earnings  were  also  im¬ 
proved  in  comparison  to  those  re¬ 
corded  for  1938.  For  47  reixirting 
chains,  accounting  for  more  than 
90%  of  the  estimated  total  volume 
for  variety  chains  in  the  L’nited 
States,  net  profit  on  merchandising 
operations  averaged  3.74%  of  sales 
and  final  net  earnings  before  income 
taxes  and  dividends  amounted  to 
6.85%  of  sales  or  13.60%  of  net 
worth. 

The  re|X)rt.  made  in  cixiperation 
with  the  Limited  Price  N'ariety 
Stores  Association,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Elizabeth  A. 


Burnham,  the  Bureau’s  Research 
Supervisor  is  entitled  “Expenses 
and  Profits  of  Limited  Price  \'arie- 
ty  Chains  in  1939." 

The  bulletin  provides  trend  data 
in  dollars  per  store  and  in  percent¬ 
ages  of  sales  for  15  chains  which 
have  reported  for  each  of  the  years 
1929  and  1931-1939.  For  these 
chains  dollar  expense  per  store  has 
been  climbing  since  1932  and  is 
now  only  1%  lower  than  in  1929 
when  dollar  sales  per  store  were 
nearly  16%  higher  than  in  1939. 
The  {percentage  ex{)ense,  31.66%  in 
1939,  therefore,  is  substantially 
higher  than  the  26.75%  for  1929. 
Over  the  11 -year  {period  the  chief 
rise  in  {Percentage  ex{pense  came  in 
salaries  and  wages,  tenancy  and  re¬ 
lated  costs,  and  taxes.  Although 
much  of  the  increase  in  the  {per¬ 
centage  cost  reflects  lowered  sales 
volume,  the  rise  in  the  tax  rate  is 
princi{pally  a  result  of  increased 
dollar  ex{penditure. 
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Fcdl  Ready-to-Wear  Theme  Is 
Simplicity  With  Elegance 


By  BOBBE  DONNER 


nicnle  ot  tailored  sixjrts  apparel, 
mannish  details,  lK>xy  topcoats, 
shorties,  the  practical  reversihles, 
knitwear,  the  shirtwaist  dress  and 
the  highly  practical  and  wearable 
two-piece  costume.  The  other  is  the 
softly  feminine  dressy  afternoon 
costume.  lace  or  embroidery 
trimmed,  the  fur-trimmed  suit  and 
the  glamtjrous  evening  and  lounging 
ensembles,  either  periijd-inspired  or 
sheath-like. 

In  no  recent  season  has  the  de¬ 
marcation  Ixjtween  these  groups 
been  as  obvious.  Some  details  from 
one  would  creep  into  the  other. 
Fussy  details  often  spoiled  the  l)est 
of  tailored  designs.  This  seas<jn  no 
such  danger  prevails.  There  is  no 
“neck”  by  one  designer.  I)elt  or 
sleeve  by  another  or  pocket  from  a 
third  and  so  on,  to  be  thrown  to¬ 
gether  in  a  hodge-podge  of  design 
in  the  frantic  effort  to  incorporate 
every  new  twist  imported  from 
abroad  into  each  garment  created, 
for  no  matter  what  purpos,.'  it  was 
intended. 

-American  designers  are  getting  a 
second  break  or  opportunity  to 
prove  their  contentions  repeated 
over  the  years,  that  they  do  not  need 
Paris — and  let's  hope  they’ll  prove 
it  this  time. 

As  ever,  the  general  silhouette  is 
the  pivotal  point  around  which  all 
designs  revolve,  and  the  fabric  must 
either  adapt  itself  to  or  influence 
that  trend.  This  season  fabrics  are 
in  the  main  .American  products — 
woolens,  jerseys,  worsteds,  coverts, 
and  rayon  mixtures.  Great  interest 
is  shown  in  velvets,  velveteens,  and 
corduroys,  which  are  both  practical, 
attractive  and  cheap.  \*elvet  trim¬ 
mings.  collars  and  cuffs'  and  p«x'kets. 
on  woolens  or  jerseys,  combinations 
of  velveteen  skirts  and  woolen 
blouse-tops,  all-corduroy  dresses, 
two-piece  costumes,  combinations 
with  cashmere  sweaters  and  so  on. 
are  available  in  almost  every  re¬ 
source  from  the  lowest  to  the  top 
brackets. 

The  new  woolens  are  rich.  soft. 


resilient,  and  attractive  in  weave 
and  finish.  Rabbit  hair  mixtures 
with  rayon  pnxluce  a  soft  handling 
fabric  that  is  drapable  and  good 
l(x>kitig.  In  the  outerwear  groups 
coverts,  shetlands,  plaids,  checks, 
chinchilla  and  camel’s  hair  types 
prevail. 

For  evening  one  finds  mainly 
taffetas,  failles,  satins,  stiff  rayon 
bnxades,  moire  and  satin  strii)ed 
taffetas,  applique  velvets  and  (xca- 
sional  metals.  The  most  imjxjrtant 
even  there  are  the  velvet  finishe<l 


Tka  raw  suit  and  fur  scarf. 

Illustrati<^ns  by  the  autht^r. 


IX  every  group  and  in  every  price 
range  the  much  talked  about 
“pencil  slim"  silhouette  asserts 
its  presence,  but  conservative  manu¬ 
facturers  and  volume  producers  are 
fighting  shy  of  it.  The  circular 
swing  skirt,  with  its  generally  flat¬ 
tering  grace,  has  won  many  adher¬ 
ents  and.  in  the  junior  groups  at 
any  rate,  is  practically  a  classic 
However,  with  the  demand  for  slim¬ 
mer  lines  possibly  growing,  as  well 
perhaps  of  a  later  need  for  cloth 
conservation,  the  new  trend  may 
reach  greater  proportions. 

.As  collections  now  stand,  there  is 
much  compromise.  Lines  are  a  bit 
straighter.  but  backs  show  fullness, 
blouses  are  blousier.  waist  lines 
easier,  and  pleats,  drapes,  shirrings 
and  other  camouflage  are  variously 
employed  to  provide  the  freedom  of 
movement  the  .American  woman  has 
learned  to  value. 

In  general,  the  picture  divides 
into  two  distinct  types.  One  is  the 
truly  -American  swagger  or  casual 


icrsay  with 
•mbroidary. 


jerseys  and  the  range  of  striped, 
novelty  lightweight  i^atterns  in  this 
standard  weave.  In  many  groups 
two  weights  are  matched  and  shown 
in  the  same  pattern,  the  lighter  for 
the  frock  and  the  heavier  weight  for 
the  jacket. 

Those  sjMjnsoring  the  more  ex¬ 
treme  slim  silhouette  find  velvet  ex¬ 
cellently  adapted  to  its  motif.  This 
fabric  lends  itself  well  to  long  slim 
drapes,  sheath  and  basque  effects. 
Furs  too  trim  many  dressy  frwks, 
either  as  scarf  ends,  tail  trims  or 
Iwrders. 

The  leading  color  is  of  course 
black,  with  browns,  in  the  warm  new 
cinnamon  and  mulburry  shades,  run¬ 
ning  up  to  an  important  promotion¬ 
al  status.  The  new  greens,  from 
deep  cool  blue  bottle  tones  to  the 
olive  and  coppery  shades  range 
down  to  the  khaki-greens  and  into 
the  neutral  taupes  and  greys,  and 
the  military  blues  that  are  so  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  war  influence. 

Colorful  plaids  are  very  impor¬ 
tant.  Every  tailored  and  sportswear 
group  has  numerous  examples  de¬ 
veloped  in  plaids,  or  combinations 
of  plaids  with  velvets,  monotones  or 
jerseys. 

One  sportswear  house  shows  inter¬ 
esting  sportswear  combinations  such 
as  a  blush-rose  woolen  with  a  wide 
black  check  in  the  blouse,  and  a 
black  velvet  skirt.  There  are  rose 
beige  velveteens  with  round  scal¬ 
loped.  collars  and  ix)cket  details  full 
bishop  type  sleeves  and  other  plain, 
well-fitting  and  long.  Again,  straight 
loose  hanging  sleeves  show  a  modi¬ 
fied  shoulder,  s<|uare  but  not  too 
much  so.  In  the  skirt  silhouette 
flares  are  modified,  but  thev  are 
flares.  Pleats  are  widely  used,  in¬ 
verted  box  pleats  and  some  from  a 
hip-line  yoke. 

Saddle  pockets  continue  to  trim 
some  smart  sheer  woolens,  particu¬ 
larly  a  grey  shown  at  a  recent  style 
review  for  juniors.  Pleated  shirt¬ 
waists,  pleated  pockets,  and  pleated 
pockets,  and  pleated  skirts  are  every 
where.  The  sailor  dress  of  navy 
gabardine,  with  the  nautical  collar, 
trimmed  with  white  braid,  and  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  red  leather  belt,  is  an¬ 
other  war  baby,  that  finds  itself  well 
liked  and  well  represented  in  most 
groups  from  junior  sizes  down  to 
age  1. 

Among  the  newest  dressy  frocks 
in  the  upper  brackets,  we  find  the 


tubular  slim  trend  expressed  in 
tunic  frocks,  peplums  and  flounces. 
Many  flounces  are  pleated  or  just 
gathered.  In  two-piece  ensembles 
the  dress  is  completed  with  a  jacket 
on  straight  lines  reaching  to  the 
flounce  head. 

Surplice  bodices  and  side  closing 
and  drapes  are  being  featured  very 
much  just  now  in  the  early-summer- 
into-fall-promotions.  In  satins, 
mossy  crepes  and  jerseys  they  are 
very  attractive.  How  far  this  trend 
will  carry  over  into  fall  proper,  and 
its  value  as  a  jwpular  feature,  will 
be  easily  determined  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Evening  Wear 

In  the  party  frock  and  evening 
groups  glamour,  elegance,  and 
classic  statuesque  beauty  hold 
reign.  Tall  looking  slim  skirts 
achieved  with  clever  front  shirring, 
bodices  long  waisted  and  fitted, 
sleeves  ditto,  necklines  l)oth  ofT- 
shoulder  and  high  are  distinctive 
features.  Embroideries  have  a  real 
play  in  these  groups;  braids,  gold 
braid,  jet  and  beads  are  used  with 
discretion  and  taste.  Persian  pat¬ 
terns  and  Oriental  themes  distin¬ 
guish  some  of  these.  A  glittering 
touch  to  highlight  but  not  to  over¬ 
do  is  the  idea,  and  where  well  em¬ 
ployed  the  result  is  very  lovely. 

In  the  younger  groups,  the  wide 
skirted  dance  frock  remains  a  leader, 
with  oflF  the  shoulder  decolletage, 
tiny  sleeves  or  pinafore  ruffles  em- 
jjhasizing  youthful  charm.  Taffeta 


At  a  Parants'  Magazine  fashion  show  the 
navy  sailor  dress  appeared  prominently. 


or  faille  is  usually  used  in  bold 
colorful  stripes  or  plaids.  Net  con¬ 
tinues  over  taffeta  foundations  and 
brocaded  rayons  in  pale  pastels  are 
also  successful  expressions. 

*  9^  * 

An  exceptionally  beautiful  collec¬ 
tion  of  handknitted  sportswear,  in 
suits,  dresses  and  ensembles  has 
just  been  brought  over  from  Europe 
by  Alice  Plant,  well  known  designer 
from  Frankfort.  Unusual  surface 
patterns,  stitches  and  general  design 
distinguish  these  creations.  Tail¬ 
ored  in  the  conservative  and  new 
silhouette,  they  are  replete  with  sug¬ 
gestions  which  could  be  well  incor¬ 
porated  into  other  fabric  lines. 
Leather  belts,  leather  pipings, 
pleated  effects,  godets,  and  modified 
skirt  fullness  as  well  as  straight  slim 
effects,  are  gracefully  developed. 
Sleeves  are  long  and  fitted,  should¬ 
ers  inclined  to  roundness,  blouse 
tops  of  surplice  type  trimmed  with 
buttons  and  tailored  details  and 
pique  pipings. 

Coats  and  Suits 

The  suit  jackets  are  of  course 
longer,  anywhere  from  25  to  27 
inches.  Mannish  tailoring  or  but¬ 
toned  up  to  the  neck  types  both  are 
acceptable.  The  softer  dressmaker 
types  are  designed  to  wear  with  fur 
scarfs  or  stoles,  or  are  trimmed  with 
shawls,  vestees,  and  capelets.  These 
last  are  big  news  in  the  fur  field 
for  the  wide  acceptance  of  untrim¬ 
med  coats  will  require  these  extra 
separates  to  complete  a  costume 
when  the  weather  shall  require  it. 

The  newest  cloth  coats  are  shown 
both  in  the  trimmed  and  untrimmed 
groups  and  both  are  making  good 
impressions.  In  the  trimmed  groups 
the  decorations  are  inclined  to  lav¬ 
ishness — tuxedos  to  the  hems,  plas¬ 
trons  to  below  the  belt,  large  up¬ 
standing  and  circular  fur  collars  in 
silver  foxes  and  the  long  haired 
range  of  martens,  skunk  or  blue  fox. 
Minks  and  silvers  and  persians  lead. 

Fur  borders  carry  through  the 
flounce  silhouette  in  the  coat  field. 
These  are  graceful,  sometimes 
flared,  and  at  all  times  accent  the 
straight  line  of  the  garment  from 
waist  to  hem.  Coats  are  showing  a 
modified  dolman  sleeve,  rounded 
shoulders,  loose  bloused  backs,  or 
front  fullness.  Side  closing  and  tie 
belts  seem  newest  and  are  much  dis¬ 
cussed. 
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NOTIONS 

AND 

HOSIERY 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


Promotion  and  Fashion 

IVEEDLES  ami  pins  and  other 
'  things  can  take  on  new  signifi¬ 
cance  in  notion  departments  if 
stores  take  advantage  of  planned 
promotions  oflfered  hy  some  of  our 
leading  notion  manufacturers.  For 
instance  this  Fall  an  effective  “Back 
to  School  with  Young  Notions,” 
Promotion  is  being  staged  hy  the 
I.  H.  Kleinert  Rubber  Comjiany. 
This  promotion  includes  suggested 
window,  counter  and  advertising 
plans  with  enveloj^e  stuffers  and  the 
offer  of  individual  advice  from  their 
inihlicity  director  for  special  prob¬ 
lems.  The  main  thought  behind  the 
plan  is  to  make  notions  interesting 
enough  for  multiple  sales. 

Recently  this  same  company  jmt 
on  a  show  for  store  executives 
pointing  out  the  difference  between 
good  grooming  and  had  as  obtained 
through  “the  little  things  in  life” 
which  make  such  big  differences  in 
appearances.  Betty  Green,  fashion 
editor,  was  commentator  and  used 
“twins”  for  contrast  to  demonstrate 
garment  grij^pers  held  the  blouse  of 
one  in  jilace.  a  school  girdle  gave  a 
trim  hip  line,  a  ruhl)er  cape  kept 
powder  and  dandruff  from  should¬ 
ers,  etc.  The  other  “twin”  was  a 
hopeless  object  without  the  “sleek 
look.”  Mrs.  Green  demonstrated 
how  notion  <lepartments  could  co- 
ojx'rate  with  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments  in  a  “good  grooming  .show.” 

One  of  the  cooperative  ideas  is 
the  worked-out  plan  of  having 
sweater  manufacturers  put  tags  on 
their  garments  with  washing  in- 
.structions  and  suggesting  shields  for 
wear  with  the  garment. 

Some  of  the  new  things  offered 
for  the  “Back  to  School  Promotion” 
are  a  step-in  garter  belt  of  2"  elastic 
weh  with  four  rayon  satin  panels, 
another  of  rayon  satin  which  has 


in  Notion  Departments 

slight  alxlominal  restraint  and  a 
third  of  all  lace.  A  12"  girdle  with 
blue  jwlka  dots  woven  in  and  a  com¬ 
panion  with  a  jersey  crotch  with  or 
without  detachable  garters.  A  pantie 
and  girdle  of  Swiss  knit  with  a  stay 
up  top  feature  is  new. 

“Americana”  is  a  large  travel  and 
campus  kit  (a  patriotic  do-dad)  of 
navy  blue  cotton  fabric  with  red  and 
white  shield  trim.  It  has  a  climate- 
proof  lining  with  a  large  slide  fas¬ 
tener  inner  pocket  and  four  addi¬ 
tional  pockets  for  beauty  aids.  It 
can  be  turned  inside  out  and  hung 


Most  bu\ers  are  enthusiastic 
al)Out  the  new  fall  colors  hut 
there  is  much  conjecture  about 
the  acceptance  of  the  new  brownish- 
taupe  tones  in  metropolitan  areas. 
New  York  buyers  tell  us  that  it  is 
almost  imjxissible  to  sell  any  hut 
light  shades  and  that  some  houses 
have  dyed  s]iecial  light  shades  for 
their  trade.  Nylon  lines  continue  in 
limited  number  of  colors.  Dexdale 
has  an  interesting  opalescent  beige, 
also  a  burnt  blush  which  is  a  vi¬ 
brant  snntan  and  a  Bermuda  l)eige 
which  is  a  neutral. 

Dexdale  .silk  colors  are: 

Lotus,  a  deeji  tan 
Gypsy  Tan.  .sunbrown  tone 
Briar,  a  dusky  beige 
Fairskin.  a  light  evening  tone 
Cherry  Rose,  a  rosy  tan 
Blush,  a  rosy  skintone 
Indian  Tan.  a  n<‘w  coral 
Tantone.  a  blond  tone 
Cactus,  a  .sandy  lieige 
Samoa,  a  lieige 
.\pricot.  a  vibrant  sun  tone 

Fall  colors  as  announced  by 


on  hook  or  door  knob  for  accessi¬ 
bility. 

Shower  scuffs  have  a  wedge  heel 
construction  and  krepe  soles-water- 
proof  and  come  in  jiastel  colors  with 
white  tongue  trim.  They  are  in  a 
fleecy  fabric  which  is  the  material 
used  for  shower  curtains  and  easily 
sponged  off.  A  rubber  crysanthe- 
mum  in  an  acetate  container  is  real¬ 
istic  and  can  take  any  kind  of 
weather.  A  bando-shield  is  a  new 
version  of  their  bra-shield  and  is  de¬ 
signed  for  protection  as  well  as  mild 
control.  Fashioned  petite  shields  of 
the  i)in-on  tyjie  are  for  light  under 
arm  protection. 


Hoover  are: 

Evenglo.  a  nude  tf»ne 
Magique,  a  rosy  iK-ige 
Promenade,  a  tropical  hue 
Caresse.  for  general  wear 
Spicebrown,  a  .spicy  lieige 
.\ftenioon,  a  neutral  lieige 
Topique.  a  bluish  beige 
(')ak  Rose,  a  wine  tinted  beige 
Sandee.  a  medium  beige 
Patou,  a  sttlxltted  rose  taupe 

Features  in  Silks 

The  selling  of  silk  stockings  over 
a  dollar  is  a  matter  of  offering  some 
special  feature,  buyers  tell  us.  If 
tiyloti  is  not  available  in  size  or  color 
or  if  customers  ask  if  the  stocking 
will  ntn.  sales|K‘0|ile  in  some  stores 
are  itistructed  to  offer  nonrun  hose. 
However  btiyers  etiqihasize  that  to 
sell  tiotirun  hose  intelligently,  sales- 
jieople  must  lie  carefully  trained  so 
that  no  undue  claims  are  made.  To 
give  the  impression  that  holes  will 
not  apjiear  in  nonrun  hose  has  done 
much  harm  to  departments. 

A  hole  below  the  skirt  line  is 
equal  grief  with  a  run.  and  warning 


Colors  in  Fall  Hosiery 
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of  this  should  be  given  along  with 
sales  talk  about  the  nonrun  feature. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  to  your  re¬ 
porter,  any  intelligent  effort  put  into 
sales  of  hose  over  a  dollar  pays  real 
dividends  in  financial  returns  as  well 
as  prestige  for  the  department  and 
store.  The  over-a-dollar  customer  is 
not  a  bargain  scouter.  She  is  a  de¬ 
partment  builder  and  loyal  if  .she  is 
given  the  consideration  she  deserves. 

The  new  lowered  prices  on  knee 
length  wools  and  cottons  can  give 
splendid  imi>etus  to  liack-to-school 
promotions.  The  wide  wales,  cable 
stitches  and  gay  fall  colors  lend 
themselves  to  promotion.  We  find 
that  stores  last  season  did  a  propor¬ 
tionate  business  with  the  effort 
which  was  put  into  display.  The 
selling  of  such  hose  is  no  mouse  trap 
in  the  woods  for  customers  to  seek. 
You’ve  got  to  tell  ’em  if  you  want 


Countar  sot-up  suggested  by  Kleinert  for  notion  departments. 


to  sell  ’em! 

A  new  proportioned  hose  is  being 
put  out  by  the  Gotham  Silk  Hosiery 
Company.  The  proportioning  will 
he  throughout  the  stocking  and  not 
just  a  lengthened  hose. 


Cannon  tell  us  that  they  are 
planning  a  publicity  campaign 
throughout  the  country  which  they 
say  will  be  of  the  consistent  type 
used  in  connection  wdth  their  other 
products. 


Silk  Parade  Starts  September  23rd 

The  seventh  annual  Silk  Parade  their  community.  Never  before,  in  departments,  etc.  for  their  long 
will  be  celebrated  this  year  in  the  history  of  this  promotion  has  the  ‘life,’  for  the  ‘liberty’  of  their  ac- 
more  than  10,000  stores  from  .\merican  woman  been  so  depend-  tion  ease  and  for  their  contribution 
coast  to  coast  the  week  of  Septem-  ent  on  the  resources  of  her  own  in  the  ‘pursuit  of  happiness.’  Local 
ber  23rd,  says  the  International  Silk  country  for  her  fashions  and  fabrics.  mu.seums  and  women’s  clubs  will  no 
Guild.  “Merchandisers  who  have  in  Customers  who  in  the  past  pur-  doubt  be  glad  to  aid  in  assembling 
the  beginning  featured  silk  in  only  chased  French  perfumes,  Belgium  ‘Early  Americana’  for  windows  and 
one  department  during  this  promo-  laces,  Scottish  tweeds,  etc.  are  now  interior  displays.  Heirlooms  of 
tion  of  quality  silks  and  silk  mer-  the  logical  consumers  of  our  quality  yesterday  could  be  effectively  con- 
chandise”,  it  continues,  “have  ended  .\merican  made  products.  trasted  with  heirlooms  of  tomorrow, 

by  featuring  as  many  as  si.xty  differ-  “The  silk  industry  is  truly  au  Grandma’s  good  black  silk  dress 
ent  silk  items  in  approximately  .Kmerican  industry  as  it  represents  c(juld  be  shown  together  with  its 
twenty-five  departments,  pyramiding  an  investment  of  more  than  $500,-  present  day  counterpart.  Even  the 
prestige  and  profits  not  only  for  the  000,000  in  American  capital,  em-  children’s  and  home  furnishings 
individual  departments  but  for  the  ploys  a  quarter  of  a  million  Ameri-  departments  could  be  effectively 
entire  store.  can  workers  and  gives  indirect  em-  represented  in  this  tyj^e  of  display. 

“Many  merchandisers  who  are  ployment  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  “.\s  an  aid  to  stores  planning  to 
participating  in  the  National  Retail  more,  .^s  such,  in  one  year  it  con-  cooperate  with  the  Silk  Parade,  the 
Demonstration  Week  (Sept.  16-21)  verts  $90,000,000  worth  of  raw  silk  International  Silk  Guild  offers  a 
are  planning  to  continue  the  demon-  into  finished  goods  with  a  retail  sales  group  of  merchandise  aids.  These 
stration  in  silk  during  the  Silk  Par-  value  in  the  American  market  of  include  a  dramatic  Silk  Parade 
ade.  These  two  outstanding  fall  aiiproximately  $580,000,000.  l)Oster  in  autumn  colors  serving  as 

promotions  have  always  occured  at  “In  times  of  war,  consumers  feel  a  focal  point  for  bf)th  interior  and 
a  very  near  date  and  stores  who  it  their  duty  to  limit  their  purchases  windov/  di.splays  as  well  as  to 
have  celebrated  one  week  are  finding  to  items  that  will  give  the  maximum  illustrate  advertisements,  suggested 
it  doubly  effective  in  terms  of  break-  units  of  wear  for  their  money,  newspaper  layouts,  the  latest  selling 
ing  sales  records  and  earning  a  repu-  Because  of  this  trend  women  are  and  fashion  information,  merchan- 
tation  for  integrity,  service  and  demanding  pure  silk  as  its  strength,  dise  news  for  the  fall  and  winter 
quality,  to  cooperate  with  both  elasticity  and  lasting  beauty  offer  season,  mats  and  reprints  of  tie-ups 
weeks.  them  a  true  economy.  with  national  magazines.  Consumer 

“This  year  the  Silk  Parade  offers  “The  Silk  Parade  is  the  logical  periodicals,  national  newspaper  and 
department  stores  and  specialty  time  to  highlight  patriotic  silks  in  magazine  publicity,  radio,  moving 
shops  an  unequaled  opportunity  to  ready-to-wear,  piece  goods,  lingerie,  picture  and  television  programs  are 
re-affirm  themselves  as  leaders  in  accessories,  infants  and  children’s  also  timed  for  release  then.’’ 
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^  Gay  fasliions  ruffle  tlie  placiJ  summer  scene  —  but  one  established  preference  runs  serenely  on.  Hosiery 
dull,  alluringly  sbeer-looking  and  soft  is  a  constant  mode,  a  continuing  demand  met  point-by -point  wben 
tbe  hosiery  is  DuraBeau  finished.  Sealed  into  the  fibres 

for  miles  more  wear,  this  lasting  beauty  simplifies  your  I  A  •  "and'mnaoa' 

selling  problem,  sells  itself — to  your  repeated  profit.  1 


Product  of  SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC.,  Mfr«.  •  Toxiilo  Soap*,  Soflonors,  Oil*,  FinUho* 
Collin*  and  W**tmor*land  SI*.,  Phila.,  Pa.  *  St.  Cotharin**,  Ontario,  Canada 
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Regular  Reports  on  Damages 
Needed  to  Improve  Pre-Packing 

Extracts  from  a  Traffic  Group  Mid*Year  Convention  Address 

By  J.  N.  HAMILTON 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Most  of  us  know  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  bedroom  and  dining 
room  furniture  can  be  shipped 
safely  in  cartons,  and  that  cartons 
mean  less  freight  and  lower  hand¬ 
ling  and  unpacking  costs.  That  is 
all  they  mean.  Receipt  of  furniture 
in  perfect  condition  is  not  insured 
by  ordering  it  packed  in  cartons  any 
more  than  by  ordering  it  packed  in 
crates. 

Correct  packing  in  cartons  is 
usually  a  little  more  complicated  and 
requires  closer  cooperation  between 
the  factory  purchasing  agent,  the 
packing  material  supplier,  and  the 
packing  department  than  correct 
packing  in  crates.  It  requires  the 
development  of  new  methods  and 
the  application  of  unfamiliar  princi¬ 
ples  of  packing,  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  shipments  in  cartons, 
even  from  some  good  manufactur¬ 
ers,  have  develoi)ed  some  instances 
of  shipping  damage  caused  by  in¬ 
correct  packing.  It  is  even  less  sur¬ 
prising  that  damage  has  occurred  to 
cartoned  shipments  from  some  of 
the  manufacturers  who  were  unable 
to  ship  crated  furniture  without 
damage.  They  have  merely  applied 
to  a  new  medium  their  native  talent 
for  poor  packing. 

Transit  Damogns 

I  am  convinced  that  shipping 
damage  to  cartoned  furniture  is  de¬ 
creasing,  and  that  it  will  decrease 
further  until  it  shows  a  better  record 
than  was  ever  attained  by  crated 
furniture.  This  point  is  important, 
for  on  it  depends  the  success  of  our 
effort  to  turn  into  increased  sales 
and  increased  profits  for  the  entire 
industry  the  savings  inherent  in  car¬ 
ton  packing,  which  run  to  some  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  statement  that  shipping 
damage  is  decreasing  requires  sup¬ 
port.  in  view  of  figures  cited  by  H. 
R.  Flynn  of  the  Freight  Container 


Bureau,  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  in  “National  Furniture 
Review.”  He  points  out  that  in  1923 
loss  and  damage  claims  on  furniture 
were  4.2  per  cent  of  all  loss  and 
damage  claims;  that  when  Classifi¬ 
cation  packing  requirements  were 
practically  removed  in  1933  the  per¬ 
centage  moved  up  to  5,  then  to  8.7 
by  1937,  and  in  1939  reached  9.5 
per  cent.  He  connects  this  with  the 
use  of  cartons,  which  began  to  gain 
volume  in  1937,  although  he  blames 
the  use  of  the  wrong  kinds  of  car¬ 
tons  without  proper  interior  packing 
rather  than  cartons  as  a  whole. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  sound 
conclusion  from  claim  figures  of  the 
.\.\R  because  the  percentage  cited  is 
furniture  claims  to  total  claims  and 
not  furniture  claims  to  furniture 
shipped.  Increase  or  decrease  in 
volume  of  furniture  shijiments  by 
rail  not  accompanying  a  proportional 
change  in  shipping  volume  of  all 
other  claim-producing  commodities 
destroys  the  meaning  of  the  per¬ 
centages.  With  this  understood, 
please  note  that  between  the  5  per 
cent  of  1933  and  the  8.7  per  cent 
of  1937,  the  claim  ratio  increased 
74  per  cent,  or  18.5  per  cent  annual¬ 
ly.  During  the  next  two  years  while 
cartons  were  coming  into  use.  the 
increase  to  9.5  per  cent  for  1939 
amounted  to  9.2  i)er  cent  of  the  1937 
figure,  or  4.6  per  cent  annually. 
This  might  indicate  that  better  ])ack- 
ing  has  begun  to  stem  the  tide  and 
turn  the  trend  toward  a  favorable 
one. 

Ward's  Damag*  Exparianc* 

We  also  have  some  fresh  1940 
data  that  is  encouraging.  One  of  the 
major  railroads  which  originates  a 
very  large  volume  of  l)edroom  and 
dining  room  furniture  has  found  a 
definite  decrease  in  furniture  loss 
and  damage  claims  to  date  in  1940. 
as  compared  with  the  same  period 


of  1939.  Montgomery  Ward,  on 
summarizing  a  nation-wide  sjxit 
check  of  their  furniture  damage, 
found  a  decrease  from  1939  of  40 
l)er  cent  for  the  last  week  of  May 
and  61  per  cent  for  the  preceding 
week,  with  sales  at  least  equal  to 
1939.  These  facts  indicate,  not  that 
cartons  reduce  shipping  damage,  but 
that  furniture  manufacturers  are 
taking  more  interest  in  good  pack¬ 
ing  and  many,  stimulated  by  the 
technical  and  operating  problems 
presented  by  carton  packing,  for  the 
first  time  realize  the  exceedingly  low 
standards  of  packing  they  have  Ik'cu 
using  and  are  determined  to  raise 
them  to  levels  comparable  to  other 
major  industries. 

Opposed  to  Mandatory 
Specifications 

Mr.  Flynn  in  his  article  suggests 
that  this  is  a  good  time  for  the 
Consolidated  Classification  Commit¬ 
tee  to  set  up  definite  jiacking  and 
container  s|>ecifications.  I  believe 
such  action  undesirable  now  or  in 
the  near  future.  If  rigid  and  manda- 
t«)rv  specifications  are  a]iplied  to  car¬ 
ton  packing  at  this  time,  it  will  he 
practically  impossible  to  include  in 
them  all  the  methods  that  are  now 
giving  satisfactory  results,  or  to 
cover  the  variations  on  those  meth¬ 
ods  that  are  imposed  by  varying 
types  of  furniture  and  finishes.  The 
result  will  be  that  many  niannfnc- 
titrers  will  prefer  to  return  to  the 
use  of  crates,  which  we  very  definite¬ 
ly  oppose.  The  gains  that  have  been 
made  up  to  now  have  resulted  from 
forces  within  the  furniture  indus- 
trv :  I  believe  that  further  gains  will 
he  faster  and  will  carry  us  farther 
if  the  industrv.  with  the  advisory 
cooperation  of  organizations  like  the 
Freight  Container  Bureau,  is  not 
hampered  by  mandatory  specifica¬ 
tions  that  tend  to  paralyze  initiative 
and  experiment. 
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N«w  Data  Availabl* 

The  Freight  Container  Bureau 
aniuiunces  that  it  will  soon  release 
recommendations  covering  certain 
principles  and  methods  of  carton 
lacking,  which  will  doubtless  be  a 
valual)le  addition  to  tlie  data  now 
extant.  'I'he  Furniture  Prepack 
.Association,  composed  of  a  number 
of  progressive  carton  inumifacturers, 
has  iM»oled  its  individual  ex|)eriences 
to  enable  eacli  of  its  members  to 
offer  sound  recommendations  for 
safe  and  economical  carton  packing 
to  furniture  manufacturers.  Some 
large  furniture  distributors  have 
furnished  to  their  sources  packing 
data  and  specifications  covering 
those  containers  and  methods  that 
exiK-rience  has  shown  to  be  most 
economical  and  efficient.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward,  for  example,  have  .set 
lip  hundreds  of  sjiecifications  for  in¬ 
dividual  sources  covering  various 
forms  of  packing  for  a  large  range 
of  furniture  items  and  are  now  jne- 
paring  detailed  specifications  and 
])acking  instructions  covering  the 
method  found  most  widely  applica¬ 
ble  to  each  item  of  furniture  they 
handle. 

(Ane  point  must  1r'  kejrt  in  mind 
in  connection  with  all  these  recom¬ 
mendations  and  specifications,  re¬ 


gardless  of  their  source.  Except  for 
the  broadest  principles,  not  one  of 
them  is  universal  in  its  application. 
There  may  be  cases  where  any  or 
all  would  lx;  applicable,  but  there 
are  more  cases  where  the  arbitrary 
application  of  a  certain  specification 
could  only  produce  ixjor  packing, 
no  matter  how  superior  that  speci¬ 
fication  might  be  in  other  cases.  For 
this  reason,  the  method  of  packing 
selected  must  lie  one  suited  to  the 
particular  item  and  to  the  particular 
manufacturer  packing  it. 

Since  the  dealer  is  not  alwiiys 
in  position  to  determine  which 
specification  best  meets  conditions  at 
the  factory,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
shipper  to  know  which  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  applicable  to  his  furniture  and 
his  cogditions  will  prove  most  satis¬ 
factory  to  his  customers.  The  i/rent- 
esl  hclf'  the  iiulhidiial  retailer  eaii 
(live  to  better  packiiKj  is  to  specify 
on  his  orders  that  they  are  to  he 
packed  in  cartons  iisiny  approved 
methods,  and  on  receipt  of  the  ship¬ 
ment  (ukuse  the  shipper  whether  or 
not  the  paekimj  used  was  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

It  is  vitally  im|K)rtant  to  advise 
of  unsatisfactory  jiacking  and  to 
state  just  how  it  is  nnsatisfactorv. 
If  this  is  always  done,  jxisitive  im¬ 


provement  will  soon  apiH;ar  in  pack¬ 
ing  from  most  manufacturers,  and 
the  record  will  immediately  point 
out  those  manufacturers  who  remain 
unsatisfactory  and  should  therefore 
be  eliminated  as  sources. 

To  transmit  to  the  furniture  in¬ 
dustry  the  results  of  research  and 
exiH;riment  by  furniture  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  various  organizations 
and  individuals  studying  methods  of 
packing,  representative  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  retjiilers  have  formed  a 
Xational  Committee  on  Furniture 
Packing.  That  Committee  expects 
to  investigate  first  the  methods  of 
carton  packing  in  use  or  proixised, 
and  to  publish  detailed  information 
on  tho.se  which  ajipear  best  suiteil 
to  general  use  from  the  standpoint 
of  efficiency  and  economy. 

'file  Committee  will  carefully 
avoid  any  mandatory  specifications 
or  methods,  for  the  .same  reason  that 
the  indu.stry  does  not  want  the  car¬ 
riers  to  place  in  effect  manadatory 
packing  rec|uirements.  Its  function 
is  to  make  available  detailed  si)eci- 
tications  and  explanation  of  as  many 
methods  of  packing  as  it  can,  indi¬ 
cating  the  advantages  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  each,  so  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  can  have  as  much  unbiased 


New  Chicago  Store  for  Straus  &  Schram 

Built  for  Straus  and  Schram,  Chicago  installment  home 
furnishings  and  wearing  apparel  chain,  and  planned  in  its 
entirety  by  Robert  Heller,  New  York  industrial  designei. 
this  unit  was  completed  in  six  months  at  a  cost  of  $155,000. 

Four  stories,  mezzanine  and  basement,  on  a  plot 
50'  X  125',  the  store  has  approximately  33,000  square  feet 
of  selling  space.  The  building  is  air-conditioned  throughout. 

The  facade  is  of  Indiana  limestone  with  deep  green  suede 
Carrara  glass  bulkhead  and  piers.  Store  front  construction 
is  stainless  steel.  All  windows  on  upper  floors,  glazed 
opaque  glass,  and  the  indirect  sign,  silhouetted  against 
the  limestone,  are  lighted  at  night  by  concealed  fluorescent 
strips. 

The  building  is  of  reinforced  concrete,  fireproof  con¬ 
struction,  and  therefore  no  sprinkler  system  is  necessary. 

The  entire  50'  width  has  been  spanned  without  use  of  any 
intermediate  columns. 

Features  are:  revolving  14'  display  window;  transparent 
Herculite  entrance  doors  and  vestibule  through  which  the 
whole  main  floor  is  visible  from  the  street;  fluorescent 
lighting  throughout  in  special  departments  with  general 
illumination  indirect. 
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information  as  jx)ssible  to  assist  liiin 
to  select  the  method  of  packing  that 
is  best  for  him  and  his  customers. 

Report  DamagM  to  Sourco 

Meantime,  as  manufacturers  are 
working  out  various  forms  of  carton 
packing  from  available  data,  retail¬ 
ers  can  be  of  great  help  to  them. 
Every  instance  of  furniture  received 
damaged  should  be  reported  to  the 
shipi)er.  with  full  details  of  location 
and  nature  of  the  damage,  and  with 


the  request  that  he  take  action  to 
prevent  such  damage. 

Subsequent  shipments  should  I)e 
carefully  examined  and  the  shipper 
advised  whether  or  not  the  trouble 
has  been  corrected.  Naturally,  a 
shipper  who  continues  to  ship  }x)or- 
ly  packed  furniture  tliat  consistent¬ 
ly  arrives  damaged  will  soon  be 
identified  as  an  unsatisfactory 
source  and  will  be  comj)elled  to  im¬ 
prove  his  packing  or  lo.se  his  cus¬ 
tomers  to  smarter  com])etitors. 


This  will  take  some  work  on  the 
part  of  retailers,  but  it  will  pn»- 
duce  results  far  greater  than  can  be 
l)roduced  by  any  other  means.  To 
simplify  such  reiMjrts  a  form  might 
be  designed  that  would  cover  all 
usual  types  of  damage  by  a  check 
mark  in  the  proper  space.  .Some 
years  ago  such  a  form  was  success¬ 
fully  used  by  the  gas  range  industry 
to  eliminate  some  very  troublesome 
ty])es  of  shipping  damage.  (.\  sug¬ 
gested  form  is  shown  here.) 


Report  on  Unsatisfactory  Furniture  Pocking 

To  (manufacturer)  Date 

(address)  (Our  Order  Xo. 

Copies  to 

A  shipment  made  hv  you  on  our  alxjve  order  arrived  damajjed  as  indicated  l)elo\v.  W'e  prefer  our  orders  shipped  in  cartons  to 
reduce  freight  charges,  and  we  ask  yarn  to  make  the  necessary  corrections  in  your  parking  to  enable  us  to  receive  goo<ls  in  salable 
instead  of  in  damaged  condition.  Your  cooperation  will  be  aiipreciated  and  will  U*  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

Signed  By 

.‘\ddress 


How  and  Where  Damaged 


Pressmarked 

Top  1 

Front 

Kinl 

Rubbed  or 
Scratched 

Top 

Front 

End 

.\rm 

Dented  or 

Top 

Crushed 

Front 

End 

Broken  or 

Leg 

Split 

Post 

Frame 

■Arm 

Covering 

Soiled  i 

Torn 

Mirror 

Broken  ! 

Scratched 

Chipped 

Mirror 

Pressmarked 

Hanger  or 

Rubbed 

Frame 

Broken 

Crushed 

Carton 

Punctured 

Torn  Loose 

Poorly  Marked 

Poorly 

Hardware 

Packed 

Parts 

I 


n  o 
1  TT 


I 


Other  comment  or  suggestion  on  packing : 
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OVER  A  QUARTER-CENTURY 
OF  UNEXCELLED  SERVICE 


•  •  •  Since  1914,  Bullock's, 
I.M  Angeles,  Has  Used  Clerk-Wrap 
ygtional  Cash  Registers  for  Speed 
gad  Accuracy  in  Serving  Customers. 

i 

•  Tremendous  changes  have  been  made  in 
retail  merchand  ising  methods  since  Bullock’s 
installed  its  first  Clerk-Wrap  National  Cash 
Registers  26  years  ago.  The  modern  retail 
store  has  progressed  steadily  to  meet  new 
conditions — and  modern  Nationals  have 
kept  pace  with  hundreds  of  improvements 
in  operating  efficiency. 

But  the  basic  principle  of  fast  customer 
service — making  change  and  wrapping  the 
customer’s  package  on  the  spot — has  re¬ 
mained  the  same.  For  many  years  Nationals 
have  proved  their  value  by  serving  Bullock’s 
customers  quickly  and  efficiently. 

It  was  only  natural,  then,  that  Bullock’s 
installed  National  Cash  Registers  and  Okay 
Charge  Phones  in  its  newer  Wilshire  and 
Westwood  stores,  two  of  the  finest  suburban 
department  stores  in  the  country. 

Bullock’s  stores  have  won  many  new  cus¬ 
tomers  because  of  their  efficient  National 
service.  If  you’re  interested  in  winning  more 
customers  by  providing  them  better  service, 
call  your  nearby  National  representative. 


The  National  Cash 
Register  Company 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Rtfitftri  •  TypgwrtHiig-SookkeepIng  Machines 
••A  linthncping  Machines  •  Postage  Meter  Machines 
Postlog  Machines  •  Analysis  Machines 
Chech-Writing  and  Signing  Machines 
icceeeting  Machine  Oeshs  •  Correct  Pestvre  Chairs 


(Aboro) 

o  The  National  Clerli-Wrap  System 
provides  speedy  service  for  evs- 
tomers  at  ■nllock's  Westwood. 

(Rigkf) 

•  The  beantifel,  modem  Westwood 
store  is  Bnllech's  newest. 

(Solew,  loft) 

o  An  intimate,  informal  atmosphere 
attracts  many  shoppers  to  Bolioch's 
modern  Westwood  store. 


(Bolow,  right) 

o  Carefnily  planned  arrangement  of 
Bxtvres  and  wide  aisles  mahe  every 


section  easily  accessible. 


OVER  200 
NATIONALS 
ARE  NOW  IN 
DAILY  USE  AT 
BULLOCK’S 


Packing  of  Phonograph  Records 

By  RICHARD  D.  ELWELL 
Store  Consultant 


(No  3  of  a  Seri( 

The  method  of  packing  phono¬ 
graph  records  described  below  is 
used  by  Bloomingdale’s.  Its  advan¬ 
tages  are: — 

1.  The  packing  expense  is  low  as 
contrasted  with  other  methods 
such  as  the  use  of  excelsior  or 
paper  pads. 

2.  The  lockage  is  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance. 

3.  The  package  is  structurally 
strong  and  will  “ride”  the  de¬ 
livery  with  a  minimum  of  dam¬ 
ages. 

The  materials  used  in  packing 
five  10"  records,  and  their  costs  are 
as  follows: — 

2 — 10”  X  10"  double  faced 

corrugated  boards  . . .  $.0160 

1 — 10}4  X  10^  X  1}4  two 
way  double  faced  cor¬ 
rugated  folder . 0219 

14*  of  2"  gummed  tape  . .  .0006 

$.0385 

The  folder  is  designed  as  shown 
in  the  sketch  below.  In  effect,  it  is 
made  of  two  pieces  of  corrugated 
board  which  fold  to  make  a  box. 


on  Packing) 


with  double  thickness  of  material  at 
the  top  and  bottom. 

A  piece  of  10  x  10  double  faced 
corrugated  board  is  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  folder,  and  the  five 
records  are  placed  on  top  of  this. 
.\nother  10  x  10  board  is  put  over 
the  records,  and  the  carton  closed 
and  taped.  No  further  interior 
packing  is  used.  It  will  be  noted 
that  there  are  three  layers  of  double 
faced  corrugated  board  protecting 
the  top  and  bottom,  and  one  layer 
protecting  the  sides  of  the  records 
when  the  package  is  completed. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  various 
orders,  the  folders  are  made  in  4 
sizes,  as  shown  in  the  tabulation  be¬ 
low  : — 


No.  of  Records 

Sise  of  Record 

Size  of  Completed  Folder 

She  of  Insert 

1-2 

10" 

1054  X  1054  X 

10x10 

3-5 

10" 

1054  X  1054  X  1% 

10x10 

1-2 

12" 

1254  X  1254  X  % 

12x  12 

3-5 

12" 

1254  X  X  154 

12x  10 

portance,  brown  was  named  by  the 
Committee  as  the  color  family  which 
would  obtain  renewed  popular  in¬ 
terest.  The  nutria  shade  of  brown 
was  indicated  in  particular  as  likely 
to  be  favored  by  the  stores,  and 
prove  a  good  choice  for  promotional 
efforts. 

The  committee’s  comments  on 
color  correlation  of  costumes  and 
accessories  point  out  two  major 
trends,  one  toward  subtle  harmo¬ 
nies  and  monotone  costumes,  and 
another  toward  either  subtle  or 
sliarp  contrasts  in  ensembles. 


Show  Your  Colors 

^T^HE  Genung  Department  Stores 
■*  in  Westchester  and  Connecticut 
cleaned  and  pressed  1,836  American 
flags  free  of  charge,  according  to 
William  L.  Leeney,  president  of  the 
organization. 

Mr.  Leeney  explains  that  there 
was  no  real  reason  back  of  his 
firm’s  flag  offer,  other  than  to  render 
Genung  customers  a  timely  service, 
and  incidentally  to  put  in  actual 
practice  the  patriotism  we  all  feel 
today. 

“More  than  ever,”  said  Mr. 
Leeney,  “it  means  something  to  be 
an  American  today.  Our  flag  sym¬ 
bolizes  a  spirit  of  democracy  and 
freedom  that  is  growing  increasing¬ 
ly  precious  as  world  affairs  unfold. 
It’s  difficult  to  talk  about  these 
things  without  slopping  over,  but  the 
best  way  to  express  it  is  that  it  just 
seemed  the  right  thing  to  do.” 


NRDGA  Color  Card  Predicts  Popularity 
for  Brown  This  Fall 


"DEFLECTING  the  trend  toward 
the  simple,  more  restrained  and 
less  flamboyant  side  of  fashion,  the 
1940  Basic  Elnsemble  Color  Card, 
released  by  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Color 
Coordination  Committee  at  the 
opening  of  the  fall  buying  season 
early  in  July,  indicated  that  volume 
colors  too  will  be  less  flamboyant 
than  in  seasons  past. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Vactor 
T.  Chambers  of  the  Associated  Mer¬ 
chandising  Corporation  and  com¬ 
posed  of  store  and  buying  office 
buyers  and  stylists,  made  these  notes 
on  color  in  the  autumn  fashion 
scene : 

With  coat  and  dress  types  simple 


and  wearable,  accessories  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  formality  and  color. 

Coats  will  be  fairly  subdued  in 
color,  except  for  the  casual  and 
sports  types,  but  dresses  will  provide 
many  of  the  bright  notes. 

Shoes  will  tend  to  be  dark,  match¬ 
ing  or  blending  with  the  costume 
itself.  The  hats,  too.  will  be  dark, 
largely  black  early  in  the  season, 
but  color  in  millinery  will  increase 
in  importance  as  the  season  moves 
on. 

In  a  season  when  the  bloused 
silhouette  with  the  narrower  skirt 
will  vie  with  the  flared  silhouette, 
and  small  jackets,  especially  those 
of  fur,  will  continue  in  fashion  im- 


KIh»w  Your  4'olorN 

•  Pnjtuily 

*  Properly  and 

•  Cleanly 

aud  wo  do  moan  oloanly 


.\morioan  KladM 
C'LEA.YEU  and 

Absolutely  FREE 
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AN  IDEA 

BECOMES  A  REALITY  +  + 


Mens  Are  Worth  Money! 

A  recent  analysis  revealed  chat  the  tech* 
nical  knowledge  and  assistance  of  a 
single  Burroughs  representative  had 
enabled  a  few  department  heads  and 
supervisors  to  save  for  their  employers 
a  total  of  $2  $3,500  annnally  in  the  cost 
of  accounting  and  statistics. 

This  amount  is  the  equivalent  of  a  net 
profit  of  5$S  on  a  gross  sales  volume  of 
more  than  five  million  dollarsl 


In  your  office — as  in  nearly  every  office — almost  every  department 
head  and  supervisor  has  at  least  one  idea  which,  if  wisely  devel¬ 
oped,  might  reduce  certain  office  costs  immediately. 

To  help  your  business  profit  from  these  ideas.  Burroughs  representa¬ 
tives  offer  their  experience  and  technical  knowledge  of  machines, 
applications  and  procedures  for  lowering  office  costs  or  meeting 
changing  business  conditions. 

As  our  representative  counsels  with  yours,  they  discuss  possibilities, 
evolve  a  solution,  estimate  the  savings  for  your  consideration — and 
another  good  idea  becomes  a  reality. 

Eager  to  capitalize  an  idea?  Call  Burroughs — there’s  no  obligation. 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY, DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Decor-Aider  Towels  Make  Their  Bow 


^ANNON  MILLS  is  bringing 
^  out  a  series  of  Decor-Aider 
towels,  creating  the  theme  of  its  fall 
opening  and  presentation  of  the  1940 
gift  set  line. 

Dramatizing  consumer  interest  in 
the  decorative  aspect  of  I)ath  towels, 
Cannon  describes  the  groups  in 
the  Decor-Aider  series  as  Room 
Stretchers,  Room  llrighteners.  Room 
Revivers,  offering  to  Mrs.  House¬ 
wife  practical  solutions  to  her  bath¬ 
room  problems  .  .  .  “to  jmsb  walls 
lack  or  pull  them  in  .  .  .  to  let  sun¬ 
shine  into  shadowed  corners  ...  to 
turn  old  bathrooms  into  new.” 

Opening  gun  in  this  Decor-Aider 
Series  will  l)e  a  color  advertisement 
appearing  first  in  September  15th 
“Vogue”,  a  three  i)age  pull-out. 
This  will  open  the  full  series  of 
Cannon  full  page  color  ads  in 
\’ogue.  Life,  Good  Housekeeping, 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  Bride’s 
Magazine,  and  McCall’s. 

Bringing  to  life  the  actual  illus¬ 
trating  technif|ue  used  in  national 
advertising  of  the  Decor-Aider 
Series  is  the  decorative  theme  of  the 
Cannon  show  in  its  Worth  Street 
showroom.  .Actual  small  “problem 
bathrooms”,  i^ortrayed  in  shadowy 
p  h  o  t  og  r  a  ])  h  i  c  three-dimensional 


black-and-white  background  treat¬ 
ment,  are  suddenly,  dramatically, 
highlighted  by  real  towels  in  brilliant 
colors,  startlingly  decorative  accents. 
This  three-dimensional  tie-up  of 
advertising  art  treatment,  brought  to 
life  in  real  decoration,  against  a 
decorative  background  of  black, 
white  and  emerald  green,  offers 
highly  theatrical  display  treatment 
for  towels.  The  decorations  were 
designed  by  V'irginia  Hamill. 

Equally  effective  as  a  display  idea 
is  the  presentation  of  the  towel  and 
sheet  gift  line  grouj^ed  under  a  series 
of  small  Christmas  trees  on  a 
theatrical  ramp. 


A  decorative  hanging  shelf  goes  with 
this  Cannon  gift  package. 


The  Effects  of  War  on  Business 


Adjl’sti.ng  Your  Business  to 
^AR;  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edi¬ 
tion;  by  Leo  M.  Cherne.  The 
Research  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  New  York.  440  pp.;  $5. 

TY EALING  timely  with  a  plan 
for  industrial  mobilization  of 
America,  as  did  the  first  edition 
published  in  April,  1939,  the  revised 
edition  is  greatly  enlarged  and 
brought  up-to-date  with  added  new 
features  treating  with  neutrality 
legistetion  and  the  exjjerience  of 
the  British  in  mobilizing  for  war. 

The  Foreword  by  Louis  Johnson. 
-Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  is  re¬ 
tained.  The  Introduction  by  Carl 
Hovgard,  President.  The  Research 
Institute  of  America.  Inc.,  empha¬ 
sizes  the  necessity,  while  we  are  at 
peace,  of  taking  every  step  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  industrial  enterprises,  our 


busines.ses,  against  the  ravages  of 
war.  It  is  the  thesis  of  this  book. 
Mr.  Hovgard  points  out.  that  it  war 
is  a  possibility,  the  intelligent  execu¬ 
tive  will  .seek  to  learn  in  advance 
how  he  may  best  weather  the  storm. 
“This  book,”  he  says,  “is  dedicated 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  sur¬ 
viving.” 

The  contents  are  divided  into 
eight  chapters,  as  follows: 

1 — M-Day  and  the  Business  Man ; 
2 — The  Relationship  of  War  and 
Business:  3 — Neutrality  and  For¬ 
eign  Trade;  4 — Government  Buying 
-After  M-Day ;  5 — The  Industrial 
Mobilization  Plan ;  6 — Effect  of 
W’ar  on  Prices,  Securities  and 
Credit ;  7 — Manpower  Mobilization : 
and  8 — The  War  Cost  to  Business 
and  the  Individual. 

-J.  W.  H. 


This  young  Udy  i$  Ann  Morritt, 
daughter  of  F.  E.  Morrits,  Executive 
Secretary  and  General  Manager  of 
the  Texas  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Dallas.  You're  right — Miss 
Morriss  is  in  the  movies,  and  is  ap¬ 
pearing  now  in  “And  One  Was  Beau¬ 
tiful,"  MGM  production. 


Knauth  Heads 
Ad'visory  Committee 

OSWALD  W.  KNAUTH,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  -Associated  Diy^ 
(joods  Corporation  has  taken 
over  the  reins  of  the  Economic 
-Atlvisory  Committee  of  the  N.R. 
D.G.-A.  under  an  apiM)intment  of 
rVesident  Frank  M.  Mayfield. 

-As  leader  of  the  nation-wide  com¬ 
mittee  of  retail  merchants  formed 
by  the  .Association  following  the 
outbreak  of  war  abroad  last  Fall  to 
serve  as  a  stabilizing  influence  in 
the  price  movements  of  consumer 
goods.  Mr.  Knauth  heads  what  is 
])oteutially  the  most  important  func¬ 
tioning  arm  of  retailers  since  the 
Retailers  Protective  Committee  of 
N.R. .A.  Days. 

The  committee  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Mayfield  last  Fall  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself  by  resisting  run¬ 
away  price  increases  wherever  they 
threatened  and  thus  helped  to  avoid 
any  of  the  charges  of  i)rofiteering 
which  such  price  jumps,  once  they 
become  general,  are  likely  to  bring 
dowti  unfairly  on  the  members  of 
the  retail  industry.  In  view  of  the 
possible  effect  on  the  normal  econo¬ 
my  and  price  movements  of  con¬ 
tinued  war  abroad  and  the  s|H>eded 
defense  preparations  at  home,  the 
N.R. D.G.-A.  Ixjard  of  directors 
orders  the  Economic  -Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to  resume  its  role  of  vigilance. 
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Speaking 
of  Figures 


Do  You  Know  that  the 
Soles  Promotion  Division’s 


1939 

Analysis  of  Publicity 
Expenses 
for 

Department  Stores 


IS  NOW  READY 


Every  Store  Owner — Every  Sales  Promotion 
Manager — Every  Controller  Will  Need  a  Copy 


Attractively  Bound 
Printed  in  2  Colors 
Shows  1937—1938— 
1939  Comparisons. 


Ewing  Galloway 


Man  Coupon  Today 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 

SalM  PreMetiM  DivitioR 

101  WMt  31st  StTMt,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sand .  copies  of  the  "1939  Anelysis  of  Publicity 

Expense"  et  $1.00  per  copy  to  Members,  and  at  $1.50  per  copy 
to  non-members. 


Firm  Name 


City  and  State 


Check  Enclosed 


Canadian  orders  "Payable  in  United  States  Funds" 
Add  2%  sales  tax  If  delivered  in  New  York  City 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS 
ASSOCIATION 

CHickering  4-7313  101  WEST  31st  STREET 
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Workmen’s  Compensation  for  Demonstrators 

(Continued  front  page  25) 


Warning 

On*  of  our  members  writes  us 
from  Alebema: 

"A  man  representing  himself  as 
John  Black  with  Southern  Listing 
Company,  157  Con*  Street,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  defrauded  us  about  two 
months  ago  in  presenting  a  scheme 
in  handling  mailing  lists  for  adver¬ 
tising  hosiery  promotions.  We  paid 
subject  $3  and  later  discovered 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  the 
Southern  Listing  Company  and  no 
one  had  aver  heard  of  John  Black. 

"If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
publish  a  warning  concaning  this 
man's  operations  we  believe  it  will 
render  a  service  to  thousands  of 
your  subscribers  and  probably  re¬ 
sult  in  the  apprehending  of  this  man. 

"If  you  desire  further  information 
we  suggest  that  you  write  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia." 


should  l)e  obtained  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

Certain  stores  prefer  to  control 
demonstrators,  and  will  include  the 
wages  of  the  demonstrator  with  all 
regular  payroll  to  l)e  reported  to  the 
payroll  auditor  of  the  store’s  in¬ 
surance  carrier.  This  may  he  ad- 
vi.sahle  in  cases  where  the  demon¬ 
stration  is  of  a  ])ermanent  nature 
and  where  the  store  “hires  and  fires” 
the  demonstrator  and  grants  such 
individual  all  the  privileges  of  regu¬ 
lar  employees  such  as  discount  on 
purchases — and  w’here  the  demon¬ 
strators  are  few  in  number. 

Stores  which  prefer  to  regard 
liermanent  demonstrators  as  their 
own  employees  usually  insist  the 


temjxirary  or  transient  denumstra- 
tors  he  covered  by  the  manufacturer. 

If  an  injured  demonstrator  brings 
an  action  against  the  store  as  a  meni- 
l)er  of  the  public  and  it  is  held  that 
the  individual  is  not  the  store's  em- 
jdoyee,  the  amount  of  damages 
which  the  individual  might  receive 
is  not  subject  to  any  such  limitation 
as  is  the  case  in  an  employee  action 
under  the  compensation  law.  It  is 
to  the  store’s  interest  to  see  tint  the 
demonstrator  is  deemed  to  he  an 
employee  so  that  the  amount  of 
damages  would  he  definitely  limited. 

.\  form  used  as  a  certificate  of 
insurance  by  a  large  store  covering 
Workmen’s  Compensation  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Liability  is  reproduced  below — 


Ccrtificat*  of  Insuranco 

Issued  to  (Name  ot  Store* 

.\ddress — 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  following  described  policy  or  policies,  covering  as  stated,  has  or  have  l)een  issued  by  the 
undersigned  Company,  and  is  or  are  in  force  at  this  date. 

Name  of  Insured — 

.\ddress 

WORKMEN’S  COMPENS.\TION 
Policy  Number — 

Limits — 

Effective  Date — 

Expiration  Date — 

States  Covered — 


(Insicrt  Type  of  Coverage) 

Policy  Number — 

Limits — 

Effective  Date — 

Expiration  Date — 

Location  Covered — 

Description  of  Work  and/or  Classifications  Coi’ered 


In  the  event  of  any  material  change  in  or  cancellation  of  the  said  policy  or  policies,  the  undersigned  Company  prior 

to  the  effective  date  thereof  will  notify  .  in  writing  of  such  change  or  cancellation. 

(Name  of  Store) 

Witness  our  hand  and  seal  this  .  day  of  . .  19... 

.  COMP.ANV 

(Name  of  Insurance  Company) 

Witness  .  By  .  -Attorney  (L.  S  ) 

Authorized  Agent 
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Collection  and  Authorization  Procedure 

{Continued  from  page  28) 


I  instructions.  Accounts  that  are 
completely  suspended  from  charges 
are  tabl)ed  another  color.  These  are 
not  numerous  as  such  accounts  are 
promptly  removed  to  a  “special 
ledger”.  Working  with  this  pro¬ 
cedure  is  a  two  board  NCR  assemb¬ 
ly  serving  twenty  charge  phones. 
All  charges  regardless  of  amount 
must  be  authorized.  This  gives  com¬ 
plete  control  over  all  purchases  and 
the  tools  we  have  to  work  with 
make  the  procedure  a  speedy  one. 

(3)  Credit  History 

As  stated  alwve  the  credit  history 
part  of  our  procedure  is  consoli¬ 
dated  with  authorization.  When  an 
application  for  credit  is  taken  a 
regular  form  is  filled  out  but  the 
customer’s  signature  is  placed  on  a 
blank  authorization  card.  .After  an 
application  is  passed  for  credit  the 
complete  application  information  is 
typed  on  the  front  page  above  the 
signature.  .Also  jdaced  there  are 
special  instructions  to  authorizers 
and  the  visible  line  is  tyiied  up  as 
explained  above.  On  the  back  is 
placed  the  complete  credit  report. 
The  inside  jjart  of  the  folded  card 
provides  space  for  a  six  year 
month-to-month  record  of  charges. 
'  cash,  returns,  and  end  of  month 


N«w  Pric*  Marking  Unit 


Model  “50”  price  marking  ma¬ 
chine  with  automatic  shut-off  count¬ 
er  developed  by  the  Monarch  Mark¬ 
ing  System  Company.  The  new 
unit  handles  pin  tickets,  string  tags 
and  labels  in  rolls.  The  gummed 
labels  work  off  one  feed  at  the  left 
hack.  Pin  tickets  and  string  tags 
come  off  the  reel  at  the  right,  with 
a  lever  controlling  the  desired 
change  from  labels  to  tickets  or  vice 
versa. 


balance.  Also  there  is  space  for 
listing  paid  out  account  ratings  for 
previous  charge  accounts  and  for 
lease,  budget,  and  other  types.  The 
original  application  is  then  thrown 
away,  the  net  result  l)eing  that  all 
records  concerning  any  customer 
outside  of  the  ledger  sheet  are  com¬ 
pletely  consolidated  into  this  com¬ 
bined  authorization  and  Credit  His¬ 
tory  Card. 

The  task  of  entering  the  month 
to  month  totals  record  is  a  simple 
one.  It  is  done  at  scattered  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  month  by  various 
credit  office  employees  on  an  odd  job 
basis.  This  record  has  proved  in¬ 
valuable  in  providing  a  quick  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  account  for  some  time 
back.  It  greatly  simplifies  the  aging 
process.  It  reveals  chronic  abusers 
of  the  return  privilege.  At  the  end 
of  a  year  it  is  i)ossibIe  to  determine 
the  total  charges  of  each  customer 


Wrapping  Supply 

UHLICATION  this  month  of 
the  VV' rapping  Supply  Manual  by 
the  Store  Management  Group  of  the 
N.R.D.G..A.  was  more  than  the 
issuing  of  just  another  l)ook. 

It  marked  a  new  peak  of  progress 
in  a  movement  l)egun  nearly  10 
years  ago  to  bring  about  simplifica¬ 
tion  and  standardization  in  the  ex¬ 
tensive  field  of  store  wrapping  sup¬ 
plies,  for  which  department  and 
specialty  stores  alone  spend  $25,- 
000,000  a  year.  With  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  tentative  stamp  of  approval 
thereon,  it  contained  revised  size 
standards  for  paper  bags,  folding, 
set-up  and  corrugated  boxes  and 
corrugated  rolls,  and  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  program  for  supply  purchasing 
aimed  at  lopping  off  several  million 
dollars  a  year  from  the  waste  in¬ 
herent  in  current  supply  buying 
methods. 

Representing  coojierative  efforts 
of  supply  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers  with  the  assistance  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  sup- 
I>ly  standards  have  l)een  adopted  as 
official  N.R.D.G..A.  standards  and, 
with  equal  accejitance  by  supply 
producers  expected  shortly,  will  also 
Income  standards  of  the  Federal 


for  the  year,  etc.  There  are  many 
profitable  uses,  many  of  which  we 
have  tiot  as  yet  even  explored.  By 
way  of  example  though,  we  were 
able  at  the  start  of  this  year  to 
easily  make  a  survey  of  our  charge 
volume  by  occupations  and  obtained 
a  very  interesting  picture. 

All  of  this  has  been  set  up  and 
operated  without  increase  in  per¬ 
sonnel.  In  fact,  one  authorizer  can 
now  do  much  more  by  herself  than 
formerly.  The  Billing  Department 
does  not  have  to  struggle  desperate¬ 
ly  to  get  somewhere  near  up  to  date. 
The  saving  in  time  has  made  it 
jK)ssible  for  the  same  number  of 
people  to  do  some  of  the  added 
things  the  system  has  occasioned 
which  things  we  would  not  now  do 
without.  Headaches  from  pyramided 
accounts  are  certainly  much  im¬ 
proved  and  the  all  round  l)enefits 
derived  have  lieen  satisfactory. 

The  writer  would  l)e  glad  to  pro¬ 
vide  in  greater  detail  any  infonna- 
tion  requested. 


Manual  Published 

agency  as  well.  The  exhaustive 
groundwork  completed,  the  program 
now  awaits  only  its  widespread 
acceptance  and  adoption  by  stores  in 
their  purchasing  of  supplies. 

As  an  example  of  the  current 
waste  in  sup])ly  purchasing  as 
against  tlie  improvement  and  sav¬ 
ings  possible  through  use  of  the  new 
standards,  Elmer  French,  of  the 
Boston  Store,  Chicago,  chairman  of 
the  Store  Management  Group  Com¬ 
mittee  whicli  revised  the  standards, 
reported  that  189  stores  studied  use 
2849  various  sizes  of  set-up  Iwxes, 
of  which  68%  are  used  in  not  more 
than  one  store.  The  new  standards, 
without  eliminating  room  for  origi¬ 
nality  in  design  and  color,  jirovide 
20  sizes  of  set-up  lx)xes  as  sufficient 
to  meet  all  needs. 

If  the  program  should  l)e  success¬ 
ful  enough  only  to  reduce  wrapping 
and  packing  costs  in  the  department 
and  specialty  store  field  10%,  Mr. 
French  estimates,  it  will  save  the 
sum  of  two-and-one  half  million 
dollars  annually — for  a  store  with  a 
two  million  annual  volume  spending 
$10,000  a  year  for  supplies  this 
would  mean  a  flat  $1,000  contribu¬ 
tion  to  profit. 
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en  rom  goods  on  sau 

FASTER  BY 

Rahway  Exfuess! 


Franklin  Simon  Preparedness  Windows 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

J.  Hcnvard  Denny.  I^resident  of  our  own  defenselessness,  it  seemed 
Franklin  Simon’s,  came  into  jxtsses-  to  me  that  the  astonishiiifjly  pro- 
sion  of  the  posters  during  a  visit  to  phetic  character  of  these  posters 
France  in  1936.  He  found  them  could,  if  some  proper  public  use 
interesting  from  a  documentary  were  made  of  them,  dramatically 
standpoint  and,  after  overcoming  serve  as  an  object  lesson  to  all 
various  difficulties,  succeeded  in  Americans  of  whatever  party.  After 
bringing  them  to  the  United  States,  showing  the  posters  to  my  associates’ 
“I  had  not  looked  at  these  posters  at  Franklin  Simon’s,  we  decided  that 
in  several  years”,  said  Mr.  Denny,  it  was  not  unfitting  for  a  store  to  ^ 
Looking  at  them  a  few  weeks  ago  participate  in  matters  affecting  the 
when  the  invasion  of  France  was  vital  welfare  of  the  country  if  the 
reaching  a  climax  and  Americans  occasion  arose  when  it  could  logi- 
were  shocked  into  a  realization  of  callv  do  so.  Hence  the  windows”. 


Time  is  money,  in  modern  merchan¬ 
dising.  It  is  not  economy  to  save 
on  shipping  costs  when  that  means 
slowing  down  deliveries  of  much 
needed  merchandise  and  thereby  ty¬ 
ing  up  dollars,  perhaps  thousands 
every  day,  while  shipments  creep 
along  slowly  to  your  sales  counters. 

Costs  only  a  very  little  more  to 
have  stocks  rushed  to  your  store  by 
Railway  Express.  In  this  way,  you 
get  goods  days  quicker.  You  get 
them  on  sale  days  quicker. 

Phone  your  Railway  Express 
agent  for  rates  and  time  estimates 
on  your  next  shipments. 


Organizing  Demonstration  Week 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

Concerts — lK)th  public  and  in-  Theater  co-operation, 
dividual  *  *  ♦ 

*  *  *  etc.  etc.  etc. 

Prizes  for  slogans.  r  • , 

Ihese  are  but  a  few  ideas.  We 

are  merely  pointing  the  way.  We 
will  issue,  very  shortly,  a  specially 
prepared  liook  on  “How  to  Stage 
Retail  Demonstration  Week  in  Your 
Special  luncheons  for  men  and  Town.”  Drop  us  a  line  and  we  will 
women  leaders  in  the  communi-  reserve  one  for  you.  .^Iso  send  us 
ty.  your  ideas,  and  we  will  pass  them 

*  *  *  along  to  all  other  communities 

which  are  participating. 


For  super-speed  use  AIR  EXPRESS 
—  3  miles  a  minute 
Special  pick-up  —  Special  delivery 


Meetings  with  women’s  clubs  and 
civic  organizations. 


Railwa\^|^Express 


NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 


Radio  programs, 
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